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Shelley’s Coat. 
A tragic episode in the life of a poet was that 


recorded by a friend of Shelley, who knew his | 


indifference to dress and so was amazed at find- | 


ing him one day dressed in a new blue coat and 
apparently enamored of it. The tailor, who was 
present, to atone for his delay in bringing it, was 
extolling the beauty of the cloth and the perfection 
of the fit, and his eloquence had not been thrown 
away. When he had taken his leave, Shelley 
snatched his hat and cried, with shrill impatience, 
“Let us go!” 

“Do you mean to walk in the fields with your 
new coat ?”” 

“Certainly ;” and they started, the - poet 
resplendent in his blue garment with its bright 
buttons. 

They got on very well until, in crossing a 
barnyard, they had to exercise great care in 
treading upon some fresh straw laid down from 
point to point, in order to keep out of the black 
mud, which had been trampled into a most 
unpleasant slough. At that moment an ill- 
favored mastiff, which had been stealing upon 
them over the straw, suddenly seized Shelley by 
his beautiful blue skirts. Both men turned upon 
the dog, but before he had been quite repulsed, 
the coat-skirts had been torn from the body of 
the garment. 

Shelley was hot with anger. He proceeded 
home with rapid strides, bearing the coat-skirts 
on his arm, to procure his pistols and wreak 
vengeance on the offending dog. As he went 
posting on, in indignant silence, his friend 
ventured to speak to him. ‘‘Let us try to faney, 
Shelley,” said he, ‘‘that we have been to Oxford 
and come back again, and that you have just 
laid the beast low. What then?” 

He was. silent, but it was easily to be seen 
from the relaxing of his pace that his anger had 
relaxed also. At last he stopped short, took the 
skirts from his arm and spread them upon the 
hedge; there he stood gazing at them with a 
mournful aspect, sighed deeply, and after a few 
moments, continued his march. 

“Would it not be better to take the skirts with 
us?” ventured his friend. 

“No,” he answered, despondingly, ‘‘let them 
remain as a spectacle for men and gods!” 

When they entered the college gates at Oxford 
the scout, or caretaker, remarked Shelley’s 
strange garment with wonder, and asked for the 
skirts, that he might carry the wreck to the 
tailor. Shelley only answered, with his pecu- 
liarly pensive air, ‘“They are upon the hedge!” 

The scout looked up at the clock, at Shelley, 
and through the gate into the street, as if he 
would have run blindly in quest of the articles ; 
but the friend drew the skirts from his pocket 
and gave them to him in silence. 

That evening they were sitting at tea when the 
tailor who had praised the coat so warmly, 
brought it back, apparently uninjured and as 
fresh as ever. He showed how skilfully the 
wound had been healed, and commended at 
length the artist who had effected the cure. 
Shelley was astonished and delighted. Had the 
tailor consumed the new blue coat in a crucible 
and raised it by magical incantation from the 
ashes, his admiration could hardly have seemed 
more vivid. It might have been the result of 
his sudden fondness for this particular coat, but 
it seemed more like the ardor of a maker in 
looking at the results of a kind of creative energy 
different from his own. 
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The Indian Pony. 


A product of the plains, receiving little or no 
eare, faring well in summer when there is 
herbage to crop, and growing thin in winter 
when he lives as best he may, the bronco, or 
cayuse, as he is variously called, is yet the delight 
of the Indian, who takes great pains to train him 
in‘all the tricks known to savage and civilized 
riders. In “Fort Reno” Mrs. D. B. Dyer relates 
many facts about this interesting little animal. 

The pony isthe Indian’s inseparable companion. 
No mercy is shown the little beast. If a savage 
wants to take a trip miles away he takes it. If 
he is in a hurry, it does not take him long to go 
and return. Some of the feats performed by the 
plains pony seem almost impossible of belief, 
when the conditions of distance and endurance 
are considered. 

In a long race over the Western desert plains 
made in 1860, one of these little animals carried 
Uncle Sam’s mail from Sacramento, California, 
to St. Joseph, Missouri,—nineteen hundred and 
fifty miles,—in a wonderfully short time. 

In those times the only means of transportation 
beyond St. Joseph to the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific slope were the stage-coach and the saddle- 
horse. General Miles is said to owe much of his 
suecess as an Indian campaigner to the able 
assistance and loyalty of the cayuse pony. 

The sacred pony ranks first, the war pony 
next, then the buffalo pony. An Indian will 


‘| promise the “bad 


}an angry frown behind his paper. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


god” that if his band is 
| permitted to escape some extremity of danger, a 

| pony will be ‘‘consecrated” to his service. These 
vows are faithfully carried out; no one is 
permitted to mount or to strike the sacred pony, 
but it has been said that the most worthless beast 
in the whole herd is the one selected for consecra- 
tion. 

The buffalo pony was so trained that no bridle 
or lariat Was used when dashing after bison, and 
although the hands were fully occupied with rifle | 
or arrows, correct guidance was given by the | 
| legs, and a good pony could tell by a touch or a | 
word just when to stop and just how fast to run, | 
and by its own headwork and knowledge of the 





work, he practically kept the wild animal at his | } ,,% 
| artistic fo requir 


rider’s disposal. 

The war pony is selected from the best stock 
for his great strength and endurance. These 
valuable qualities are recognized by clipping his | 
ears. 

It is a distinguished compliment for an knfinn | 
to present a gift to his friend, but it is fatal ed 
a financial standpoint for the friend to accept it. | 
A bill, far in advance of value received, is ame 
to follow. 

Powder-Face had a large herd of ponies, = 
he had long insisted on my selecting one that | 
suited my fancy. I certainly had no use for a} 
gift of this kind, but his constant reference to the | 
subject at every visit, and his appearance of | 
grief at my persistent refusal, at length induced 
me to say modestly that he might select one for 
me. 

The next morning a young buck rode up, | 
leading a most beautiful dappled gray creature. | 
A few weeks after the presentation, Powder-Face | 
sought and obtained a “loan” of twenty-five | 
dollars! 
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His Highest Work. 


The New York Mail and Express calls | 
attention to an attempt to help criminals to a| 
higher and better life, which was inaugurated in | 
the woman’s department of the Sherborn Prison | | 
in Massachusetts. 

The matron discovered that one of the most 
incorrigible of the women under her care had a | 
strong desire to cultivate silkworms. It had) 
been a hobby with her in her happier, innocent | 
days, and she believed herself to have a special 
aptitude for the work. 

The matron, with much difficulty, procured 
worms, frames, and a daily supply of mulberry 
leaves, and allowed the woman to work with | 
them during a part of each day. She became | 
one of the most obedient and manageable of the 
prisoners under her charge. 

It is not only work which a man needs, in or 
out of prison, to develop his best self, but the 
work for which he is especially fitted. 

The father of Louis Agassiz was annoyed that 
he gave his time to dissecting fishes when he was 
a boy. The father of Robert Louis Stevenson 
intended his son to become a great engineer like | 
his own father; but what would not the world | 
have lost if these men had given their lives to | 
copying ledgers and building bridges? 

It does not follow, however, that the occupa- 
tion which dazzles the fancy of an idle boy is the 
highest and best work which God has planned for 
him. It is easier and pleasanter to paint a 
worthless picture or to write poor verses than to 
study mathematics or bookkeeping. If he does | 
these things because they are easy and pleasant, | 
it is certain they are not the expression of his 
best self, for the work that endures in the world 
is brought out of brain and heart with labor and | 
pain. 

A half«lozen Harvard graduates of a class 
forty years ago were lately calling over the roll 
of their number who were dead, and who had | 
been distinguished for great achievements. 

“There was C.,”’ one of them said; “he died 
a major-general, and P.—his book made him 
immortal; L. was a fine pulpit orator, but poor | 
M.—he did nothing!” 

“He lived !” was the eloquent reply. 

There is no task so often set for a man, or so, 
high in aim or difficclt of achievement, as the | 
quiet, obscure life of daily duty. 
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All She Wanted. 


A Scotchwoman was returning by a train from | 
a market town where she had made a few | 
purchases. 
gentleman, elegantly dressed and with a “mind- | 
thyself”-looking face, rushed into the compart- 
ment, flung himself hastily into a corner, pulled 
out an evening paper and proceeded to devour 
its contents. 

He was hardly seated when the woman timidly 
addressed him: ‘‘I am very sorry, sir, but —” 

“T never listen to beggars!’’ fiercely interrupted 
the gentleman. “If you annoy me further I'll 
report you.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed, then twinkled. She 
said no more, and the old gentleman retired with 
All went 
merrily until the train arrived at Cromlade, when 
the “auld wife,” in stepping out, again addressed 
the churlish individual in the corner : 

“I care not, sir, whether ye report me or no, 
but I want that pound of butter ye’ve been sittin’ 
on for these last six mile.” 
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: Red Currant Jelly, 

» Black Currant Jelly, 
’ Barberry Jelly, 
Raspberry Jelly, 
Grape (Fox) Jelly, 
Crab Apple Jelly, 
Quince Jelly, 

§ Apple Jelly. 


Put up B. 10-ounce round, and 12-ounce oval 
tumblers, and in 5-pound mugs. 
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Wales’ Jellies are made from finest 
fresh, ripe fruit, no gelatine, glucose, 
chemicals nor any adulterative 
matter —just fruit. Why buy manu- 
factured and adulterated jellies when 
you can get Wales’—warranted pure. 
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Hall what it is. 


What a pity to put up with old, worn- 
out furniture and give your guests a bad 
‘* first impression,’’ when we can sell you 
new up-to-date furnishings 
in such variety and so cheap. 
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A Cracker Plate = 





Size, 
9x7 inches. 
rackers 
ste easily and will not have colds if they always 
plate. ant BAN wear, in all weathers, shoes that are 
sa deep one. ¥ made exclusively of 25> 


Fine China, 
beautifully 
decorated 

and gilded. 
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+ We will send this beauti- 
To Introduce woe {ul plate, together with a These shoes are soft as silk, strong as 
Art Catalogue };\0% ot over 2% 75 cents iron, keep the feet from perspiring, will 


free of express charges. This elegant Art Cata- 
be of great assistance in selecting 
China, Pottery and Glass that may not other- 
wise be obtainable. Address Dept. A. 
ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 
89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Our White China Book for Decorators, 
341 Different articles, 
sent upon application. 
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HAH Beautiful Souvenir. 


never crack, lookbright likepatentleath- | 
er, and are the most stylish shoes made. 


Ba Ask forthem at your Shoeman’s, 
andif you don’t find them, write | 
us a postal card giving us his name,and | 
Se. will tell you who does keep them, 

d give youa pretty Aluminum Key 
Ring Check for your trouble. WHITE 
BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. | 
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A book of 50 superb photographic views of Washington, its Streets, Monuments 

(Washington, Lafayette, ci ete.), Government Buildings (National Capitol 
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Fifty louse (Interior and erio r View , Washington’s Home, Mount Vernon, Houses of 
the Foreign Ambassadors, Soldier’ 's Home. Private Residences,ete. Gives one a splendid 

Glimpses of idea of Washington, and is equal to a trip to the National Capital. Size of book 6x9. 
Washington ” Sent for six (2-cent) stamps (12 cents) and a Dove cut from a Package of 
” or ns ec yes 
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Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, Boston. 
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At Indian Meadow. 


A Story of Pioneer Days. 
In Four Chapters.— Chapter II. 


S Ben and Jairus, pressing close 
together and trembling, watched 
the two catamounts through the 
erack in the door, the cattle, par- 
ticularly the older steers, headed 
resolutely toward the beasts of 
prey, bawling frightfully and 
shaking the log fence by the 

: clattering, upward thrusts of their 
horns. They appeared transported with rage and 
seemed to challenge their enemy. 

He was not long inactive. Recovering his 
breath and encouraged by the presence of his 
mate the panther leaped upon the fence again, 
growling fiercely, sprang down and fastened 
upon the back of a steer. 

Instantly the uproar became tremendous; the 
steer sprang and ran madly with his cruel load ; 
Turk, Star and the older steers plunged bellow- 
ing at their foe; the cows and young cattle 
rushed around the yard at breakneck speed; the 
enclosure was a whirling maelstrom of blind 
bovine fury. 

Up to the still night sky rose the wild sounds 
of combat and reéchoed far and wide throughout 
the dark woods; and then it seemed to the 
terrified boys that the stricken steer fell under 
his tearing burden. In a moment valiant Turk 
and Star were battering the catamount at new 
advantage; they thrust him from his grip; the 
whole mass of cattle crowded in on him. Only 
his wonderful vigor and quickness saved him 
from being trampled into shapelessness. With 
shrieks of pain he bounded to the yard fence and 
cleared it once more. 

Thus the battle would most likely have ended 
in favor of the resolute herd had not the 
“breachy” heifer, Betsey, at that moment jumped 
out of the yard. The boys saw her clear the log 
fence, with tail erect in the air, and run off 
panic-stricken through the snow among the firs 
and alders. After her flew the smaller of the 
two panthers, followed 
formidable mate. 

Poor Betsey soon came to a standstill in the 
snow and soft mire of a bit of swamp. Then 
the boys heard her distressed lowings, blent with 
the snarls of the panthers as they throttled and 
tore her amid the dark shadows of great trees. 
The steers, held by the fence, could not rush to 
defend their fellow-creature, but they continued 
to run furiously around the yard for a long time, 
bellowing defiantly. 

Jairus and Ben, with no weapons save the old 
hay-fork and axe, dared not venture even to the 
yard fence. That was an awesome night for 
them. Even long after the panthers seemed to 
have eaten their fill and gone away, the lads 
fancied them to be lurking in the swamp or 
stealing to the hut. More securely they barri- 
caded their door in the frightful silence, and 
during that long winter night neither of them 
slept. 








| 





lamely by its more} his chuckles sounded horribly 


doorway, watching and listening. More and 
more restlessly the cattle moved about the yard; 
but the only woodland sounds were the faint 
notes of chickadees, the distant chatter of red 
squirrels, and the flutter of two Canada jays that 
came about the hut. 

But Ben’s face suddenly brightened. ‘‘Some- 
body’s coming!” he exclaimed in a low tone. 
“Listen! Don’t you hear snow-shoes clacking 


and crumping? Oh, I hope it’s pa, or your pa, | 


Jate. I guess it is!” 

The crump and clack came nearer, as if 
moving in the tree-hidden swamp beyond the 
brook. 

“Neither of our pa’s would come that way,” 
said Jairus. ‘“They’d come up the meadow.” 

Presently they saw green firs 
stir in the direction of the sounds, 
and soon a large man came out 
on the meadow across the brook. 

“It aint pa!” whispered Ben, 
anxiously. ‘“He’s got no hat 
on.”’ 

“It’s an Indian!” whispered 
Jairus. ‘‘He’s got a gun!” 

“O-o-oh!” quavered Ben. 
“He’s looking right at us! He 
will kill us, Jatey!” 

Their fear increased when the 
Indian, after looking attentively 
toward the hut and yard for 
some moments, came across the 
brook with long strides and drew 
near. 

“He’s coming! Oh, he’s com- 
ing!” whispered Ben, beginning 
to ery. 

In desperation they retreated 
into the hut and set all their 
props against the door. Jairus 
seized the hay-fork and Ben 
took the axe. They had little 
hope of defending themselves 
against the Indian, with, his 
gun; yet like bear cubs driven 
to bay, they obeyed the instinct 
to show fight. But as the clack 
of the snow-shoes came toward 
the door young Ben trembled 
so violently that he could scarcely 
hold the axe. 

Then a big voice said: “No 


be ’fraid. Me ole Metalluk. No P 


be ’fraid. 
boy.” 

Jairus and Ben were not 
much reassured by this saluta- 
tion, though its tone was unmis- 
takably good-natured. 

**Hoo-hoo-hoo! Hoo-hoo-hoo! 
Hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

The Indian was making an 
attempt to langh agreeably, but 


Me no hurt papoose 


to the frightened lads, until 
Jairus recollected having heard 


| his father speak of old Metallic, 





In the gray dawn of next morning their sense | 


of loss from the slaughter of the heifer grew 
more poignant, even while their fear somewhat 
abated. They could now see all about them, 
and caught no glimpse of the panthers. 


or Metalluk, an Indian chief 
who was not a bad man. 

“No be’fraid. Me ole Metalluk. 
No hurt lillum boy. Hoo-hoo-hoo! Hoo-hoo-hoo!” 
the old man kept repeating good-humoredly, 
knocking gently on the door, till at last Ben 
began to smile and agreed to Jairus’s proposal 
to open the door. 

A great smile mantled the broad, copper-colored 
visage of old Metalluk as he reassuringly thrust 


out an immense brawny paw to shake hands in | 
white man’s fashion, all the while repeating his | 
The 


salutation: ‘‘No be ’fraid. Hoo-hoo-hoo!” 
boys did not refuse the grasp of the big hand, 


although it sent strange sensations along their | 


young nerves. 
Old Metalluk looked into the low hut, still 
smiling broadly, then pointed to the yard, where 


| the cattle had come to the fence and stood with 


noses extended, smelling the Indian. 
‘“Moos-moos! Maw-maw!” he said, repeating 


Still | the words several times loudly and pointing | 


they were afraid that the deadly creatures were | away in the direction he had come. 


lying in wait in the swamp, 
not go to the stacks for hay. 
What Jairus saw when he stole out to the 


| 


and so they dared | Jairus and Ben understood at length that he 


wished them to know that he had heard the 
cattle bellowing, the evening before, at some 


cattle-yard tended little to reassure him. The | place where he had a hunting camp, and that he 
hard-trodden snow was streaked and spotted | had come over the mountain beyond the meadow 
w:th blood. Resolute Star and fierce little Turk | on purpose to learn the cause. 


were marked with long, raw gashes, and one 
strong steer still bled from wounds about his 
neck, shoulders and flanks. 

Ben and Jairus ate their breakfast in much 
trouble of mind and then watched for a long 
time from the hut door, marking anxiously every 
noise and sound in the woods. The cows lowed 
for hay and water; the sun rose clear and the 
forenoon drew on, but still the boys stood at the 


| 
| 
| 


When the boys told what had occurred, Metal- 
luk did not understand many of their words and 
phrases; but when they took him to the yard 
and he saw the scratches and bites on the steers, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Arrh!”’ and appeared to com- 
prehend instantly. 


Company. 


| jumped out of the yard and ran away. 
| the firs they came upon the torn, partially-eaten 

carcass of the heifer; seeing which Metalluk 
| exclaimed, ‘*lLunksoos! lunksoos kill cow!” and 
| shook his head. 

“TLunksoos ? 

*“Catamount—lunksoos—all 
Metalluk. 

He looked to the tracks about the dead heifer, 
followed them a little way and then came back. 
Pointing to the sun he made a movement of his 
hand around the sky and down to the earth in 
the west, which was his way of telling them that 
when the sun set and night fell the panther 

| would come back to its prey. Then he laid his 
{hand on his gun and said: ‘*Metalluk kill.” 


Catamount ?” asked Jairus. 
same,” said old 








































METALLUK AND HIS VICTIM. 


The boys now gladly urged the old Indian to 
return to their hut, where Ben gave him a part 
of his baked sparerib and Jairus contributed 
what remained of his turnover. These eatables 
he devoured contemplatively, but with astonishing 
speed. 

Much reassured by his presence the boys now 
brought hay to feed the cattle and afterward 
watered them, to the great amusement of Metal- 
luk, who sat on a log and observed their orderly 
method of work with a broad smile and frequent 
**Hoo-hoos !”’ 

Before noon the two lads had grown quite 
familiar with the good-natured old redskin 
During the afternoon he made them bows and 
larrows and taught them how to set Indian 
*“‘twitch-ups” for hares and partridges. 


brought back a quarter of beef which he had 
| dressed from the carcass of the heifer; 
kindling a fire out-of-doors he cooked the meat, 
after the Indian manner, on the coals. 


hut door, Metalluk set the lads laughing heartily 
by imitating the sounds of a fight between a 
bear and dogs. Then he entertained them by 
imitating the calls and cries of various beasts and 
birds. 


the flint of his heavy, long gun, the barrel of 
which was of unusually large bore. 





Among | 


Toward night he went to the swamp and | 


then 


After they had dined voraciously together at the | 


Toward night he reloaded and carefully picked | 





said: ‘“‘No, 1 guess he likes to feel his 
| kick.”’ 

When it began to be dark he borrowed one of 
their ‘‘comforters,’’ saying: ‘‘Me kill lunksoos,’’ 
}and went off to the swamp on his snow-shoes, 
| making signs to them that they were not to 
follow him, but remain quiet in their hut. 

**S’pose he’s going to climb a tree?” said Ben 
to Jairus. 

“No; I guess he’s going to hide among the 
fir bushes, near where poor Betsey is, and watch 
for the panthers.” 

“S’posing they’d sneak up and eat him ’stead 
| of Betsey ?”’ 
| “Huh—I guess Betsey’d be a sight tenderer 
| meat,” said Jairus, with composure. 

For a long time after it had 
grown dark the boys sat inside 
the hut listening; they thought 
that they might again hear the 
cries of the panthers coming 
through the woods. But as they 
gazed on the dark and quiet 
forest, the two lads, who had 
been awake all the previous 
night, grew drowsy in spite of 
their desire to keep awake. Ben, 
indeed, toppled over before the 
fire, and Jairus was obliged to 
pull and roll him to the bunk. 
And even while covering Ben 
with the comforter Jairus him- 
self somehow dropped asleep. 

They were awakened suddenly 
by the report of the Indian’s gun, 
which echoed through the forest 
like a peal of thunder, followed 
by screams. With a ery of 
alarm Ben woke froma troubled 
dream, leaped to his feet and 
staggered half awake to the door. 
Jairus also jumped up, and both 
ran out to the yard, where the 
cattle stood huddling together 
near the fence. 

The moon had now risen; its 
silvery light fell full into the 
little opening, and even gave 
light to old Metalluk in the 
woods whence came the outcries 
that made the boys’ young 
blood run chill. Then they 
heard the dull sound of blows, 
and even the whish of the old 
Indian’s breath as he 

struck hard and 
often. Soon the 
yellings ceased. 
There was a deep 
silence, then old 
Metalluk seemed 
to groan, and all 
again was deadly 
still for 
minutes. 
The boys knew 
not what to think 
of the noises, and 
were about to bar 
their door when 
they heard the crump and clack of Metalluk’s 
snow-shoes, and soon saw him coming through 
the firs, dragging some heavy burden after him, 
which proved to be the body of one of the 
panthers. After shooting it he had despatched 
it with a club, and then drawn it in at the end of 
a pole which he had held firmly to its neck by 
withes of tough bark. 

The old Indian’s eyes shone. ‘Me kill lunk- 
soos!’ he exclaimed, and looked so fierce that 
the lads were again a little afraid of him. Ex- 
cited from his encounter he freed the carcass from 
the pole and withes, dragged it to the hut door, 
threw it down there, gave vent to a loud whoop 
of exultation, kicked off his snow-shoes, and 
jumped into the air several times in an excess of 
savage glee. 

At this the two boys ran scared into the hut, 
whereupon he quickly changed his manner and 
repeated his familiar assurance: ‘‘No be ’fraid. 
Hoo-hoo-hoo !” 

Afterward he raised the panther’s body by its 
hind legs, to show its great length, over four feet 
from nose to root of tail. He examined its 
powerful “legs and feet, uncasing the claws, 
which were quite two inches in length and very 
strong and sharp. He also opened its jaws and, 
shaking his head with several deeply intoned 
**Arrhs!”’ bade the boys look at its long, white 
teeth, and by signs showed how they would tear 


gun 





some 


The boys, | the flesh of a hunter’s arm. 


watching his movements with very sharp eyes, | 


Presently, while the body was still warm, he 


Jairus signed to him to take his gun and! saw him put three balls in the gun, one on the | drew his hunting-knife and skinned the animal. 
follow them; then led the way along the trail | top of the other. Ben wondered if he was| The other panther had run away; but he had 
which the luckless heifer had made when she | getting ready for three catamounts, but Jairus| shot the larger one, and its death reassured 
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Jairus and Ben greatly for the safety of the | thrown, if lunksoos came again to the cattle | 


cattle. Metalluk gave the boys to understand 
that the other panther would not come back 
immediately. 

After regaling himself heartily again from the 
beef which he had roasted, the old Indian fetched 
the coverlet back to the hut and lay down before 
the fire to sleep. Ben and Jairus also soon 


resumed their interrupted .slumbers, feeling safe | 
/no more than food enough left for two or three | 
This shortage and the deep snow filled | then?” interrupted Dorothy. 


under the protection of their new acquaintance. 

In the morning old Metalluk let the boys know 
that he intended to stay on in the hope of 
destroying the other catamount. With his big 
hand he again indicated that when the sun had 
crossed the sky and set once more, the smaller 
panther would come back. 

He then pointed to the skin of the larger one 
and to himself, alternately. The boys did not at 
the time understand what he meant by this; they 
supposed that he would watch again by the dead 
body of the heifer. They were surprised, there- 
fore, that Metalluk made signs to them, after 
they had brought hay and driven the stock to the 
brook, to assist him to drag the carcass of Betsey 
from the swamp to the vicinity of the hut. 

When this had been done, the old Indian set 
himself to dress all the good meat which was left. | 
Then he kindled a large camp-fire outside the hut 
and roasted one of the fore-quarters on the coals, 
after which he gorged himself and urged the boys 
to feed heartily. 

As night came on, Metalluk again loaded his 
gun with a heavy charge, and sat inside the hut 
with the boys and listened in silence. Some | 
time after the moon rose, a low, mournful kind | 
of ery, at a distance, came borne on the still air. | 

“Arrh! Lunksoos come!” the Indian muttered, 





and opened the door softly. The cry seemed to| top of a neighboring hill to 
| watch the sun rise over sea, 


be a long way off, down the meadow, and 
resembled the syllables yee-ee-ar-yow, drawn 
out very long on a high-pitched key, with a 
rising inflection, as if the creature were calling 
mournfully to its mate—as very likely it was. 
After a time they heard it again on the other 
side of the meadow, as if the animal were making 


yard. He explained to them that lunksoos was 
afraid of a blazing, smoking firebrand, and that 
| if they opened their hut door suddenly and flung 
such a brand out past the yard, the panthers 
would slink away. 

In spite of the old chief’s preference for beef, 
his companionship had much depleted the pro- 





days. 
him with not a little anxiety. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOON. 


It glimmers on the forest tips, 

And through the dewy foliage drips 

In little rivulets of light 

And makes the heart in love with night. 
Longfellow. 
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Dorothy’s Naval Capture. | 


T was unmistakably the figure of 
an American girl that jogged 


streets in the outskirts of the little | 
city of Horta, on the island of 
Fayal in the Azores. ‘To the 
donkey -boy who puffed along 
behind, as well as to the astonished beast himself, | 
this lively pace was as foreign 
as their fair-haired mistress. 

Dorothy Seott had been to the 





valley, mountain and volcano 
peaks; and beautiful they were, 
bathed in a glory of color. 
Nature has given men few 
fairer sights than that to be had 
from this very hill on this dot of 





a circuit around them. Metalluk chuckled. 

“Me kill!” he said; and to the surprise of the | 
boys he now proceeded to envelop himself in | 
the green skin of the panther, as if it were a| 
blanket. Then taking his gun, he stole off into 
the woods, in an opposite direction from that in 
which they had last heard the panther. 

Jairus and Ben remained inside their doorway, | 
listening. At intervals the plaintive yee-ee-ar- | 
yow ! of the panther came to their ears, and by 
and by they heard an answering cry almost exactly | 


| at the little hotel at Horta while 


an island in the mid-Atlantic. 
Dorothy’s father, an American 
naturalist, had come to the 
Azores for a summer’s collect- 
ing, and had left his invalid wife 
and his sixteen-year-old daughter 


he explored other islands of the 
Azres. So Dorothy, left to go 
about alone, traversed town and 
country roads with all the 


| don’t go and tell. 


| abominable old hulk again if I die for it! 





| to-morrow. 
vision baskets, and Jairus declared that they had | a first-year cadet, and I —” 


energetically through the narrow | and I entered in May. 


like it, from the direction in which the Indian had | enthusiasm and freedom of a 
gone. They understood now that he had wrapped | wide-awake American girl, little 
himself in the panther’s skin in order to deceive | dreaming with what breathless 


its mate, and was imitating the cry. 

The calls and responses continued for some 
time, and the boys could hear that they were | 
coming nearer together. Yee-ee-ar-yow ! was | 
answered by Yee-yow! time and again from 
across the brook, among the firs and alders ; then 
on a sudden the cannon-like roar of the Indian’s | 
gun rang through the forest, followed as before 
by frightful shrieks and yells. 

With this little Ben fairly shouted from excite- 
ment, and seizing the hay-fork, ran as far as the | 


brook, with Jairus and the axe at his heels. | its former occupants, the crum- 


There they waited long for the Indian to return ; 
indeed, as much as an hour passed before he 
vame back, dragging the dead body of the 
catamount. 

He explained to them that the creature had 
nearly escaped by crawling into a hole beneath 
an old root, after he had fatally wounded it. 

When the skin was removed they stretched the 
two side by side on the snow ; the second panther 
was then seen to be no more than two-thirds as 
large as the first. Perhaps that was why old 
Metalluk did not whoop for this one. 

Next morning snow was falling and the woods 
rocking from a storm, which continued all day 
and all the following night. An immense 
quantity of light snow came, well-nigh burying 
the hut, the cattle-yard and the stacks of hay. 

Metalluk, remaining with the boys during the 
storm, felled an ash-tree to obtain suitable wood 
for snow-shoe bows, and afterward filled in the 
woven-work with strips of green hide, cut from 
the skin of the heifer and dried on a little rack 
before the fireplace. In the course of a day and 
a half he had fashioned a pair of true Indian 
snow-shoes for both Jairus and Ben, with foot- 
holds and thongs for binding them to their feet. 

Till then neither of the lads had walked on 
snow-shoes, so they fell once or twice at first, and 
were unable to rise without help, which amused 
the old redskin very much. By expressive signs 
and his few English words he asked them, with | 
great laughter, what they would do if lunksoos 
were to chase them like this—and he began 
leaping on his hands and knees after them, as 
they tried to walk. 

It was not till the fifth day that he finally took 
leave and went away, as he had come, crossing 
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wonder her independent move- 
ments were studied by the 
imprisoned Portuguese girls who 
peeped at her through balcony 
lattices or over garden gates. 

It was still early morning, and 
drowsy Horta had hardly waked 
| when Dorothy clattered up on 
| her donkey to the gate of an old 
' convent, dismounted and entered. 
In ruins now, and abandoned by 


bling structure still sheltered a 
seore or so of old women, the 
city’s poor. Dorothy, who had 
| spent many hours sketching the 
picturesque ruins, made her way 
through stone-arched passages 
to the square, open court within, 
| passed down an _ untenanted 
| corridor, and reached a corner 
| where she had been sketching 


| the day before. Gathering her 


| flutter of something white in one of the cells | 
| satisfied then that I’ve no taste for the navy!” 


| caught her eye. 

She stepped curiously up to the door and 
peered into the darkness, but quickly drew back, 
startled and breathless. There, staring back at 
her, with eyes as big and frightened as her own, 
was the face of a boy. f 

The stranger was tall and slight, and wore a 
white suit—a sailor’s, evidently, with an open 
throat tied with a blue knot. A white cap pushed 
back from the forehead disclosed a crop of curly 
hair. Something familiar about his face made 


gasp, ‘“‘Why-ee, I do believe you are an Ameri- 
ean! Or—or don’t you understand English?” 
she added faintly, as at her first words the boy 
backed farther into the dark cell. 

For a moment there was no answer. The boy 
still seemed thoroughly scared, and glanced about 
| as though seeking some chance of escape; but 
| Dorothy’s position in the doorway blocked the 
only exit. As there seemed to be no alternative, 
| he said sullenly, “‘Yes, I do.” 

“But how did you ever get here ?” she ques- 
| tioned eagerly. 





Dorothy falter out, after the first frizhtened | 


the brook and entering the thick woods beyond.| ‘How did you ?” said the boy. 

He carried with him the two panther-skins anda| “Oh, my mother and I are spending the sum- 

very large share of what beef was left. Metalluk | mer here,” Dorothy explained shortly. “But you 

was very fond of ‘‘moos-moos” meat. The boys | are in sailors’ clothes, and no American ship has 

watched his departure with much regret, which | been here for a month.” 

was not all for the loss of the beef. Ben, “Yes, there has,” he replied. 

particularly, had taken a great liking for the old | this morning.”’ 

man. “Truly ? 
Before setting off he bade the boys keep a fire | hill! 

burning in the fireplace at night, and have 





“One put in 


But perhaps it’s just a whaling-vessel ?” 


suit; then his face relapsed into its former sullen- 
ness as he went on: 

“I may as well make a clean breast of it, now 
you’ve seen me here. It’s the American school- 
ship Victory that has put into port for a couple 
of days. 
ashore for to-day, and as many are allowed off 
My name is Theodore Blake. I am 


“What are you doing here in the convent 


“Oh, I crowded in through a break in the wall 
behind a hedge. Thought it was a garden, and 
I could hide here till night and then get away. 
But I’m blessed if I want to stay in this spook- 
erish, rotten old place all day !” 

“But why are you hiding? 
serape ?” 

“No. I’ve just got out of the biggest scrape I 
was ever in—that is, I guess I’ve got out, if you 
I won’t go back to that 
It’s 
nothing but grind all day and half the night, 
whether you’re sick or not!”’ 

The boy’s thin cheeks seemed to show that his 
sickness had been no sham. 

**Mother was set on having me in the navy,” 
he went on. ‘Got my appointment all right, 
We had only a few weeks 
of drill before starting on the summer’s cruise, and 
we first-year cadets are treated no better than 
common sailors. I’ve had a month of it, and 
that’s enough. I can’t resign while I’m ona 
cruise, so I’ll hide on the island till the ship sails, 


Are you in some 





“SHE PEERED INTO THE DARKNESS.” 


consul and get sent home. I guess mother’ll be 

Quite overcome by this startling disclosure, 
Dorothy sank down on her sketch stool and gazed 
at him in open concern. 

“Aren’t youafraid? It seems a dreadful thing 
to do! Why, you would be what they calla 
‘deserter,’ wouldn’t you?” she inquired. 

“IT suppose so,” he answered doggedly, but 
flushing in spite of himself at this word of dis- 
grace. “‘Anyway, I’d rather be called even a 
‘traitor’ than go back !” 

“It seems to me ‘deserter’ sounds about as 
bad as ‘traitor,’ ” observed Dorothy. 

“Oh well, it’s all up with menow. You're a 
girl, and you’ll go and tell, and that’s the end of 
ar 

“T sha’n’t tell, even if I am a girl!” she 
retorted. ‘All girls aren’t telltales, and I’m sure 
it’s none of my business if you want to go and be 
a deserter or any other awful thing!” With an 
offended glance ‘she turned to leave him, but 
relented at the sight of his doleful countenance. 

“Tt must be pretty bad, though,” she said, ‘‘to 
make you want to run away.” 

“Tt is! It’s a slave's life, and if I’ve got to be 
just a common scrub, I prefer to work on dry | 
land. All that talk about the ‘glory and honor’ 
of the life is rubbish. I’ve tried it. They won’t 
miss me till they go aboard to-nizht at sunset. 
But if they should catch me to-morrow, I’d be 
locked in the brig for a week on bread and | 


It’s queer I didn’t see it from the | water!” 


Though she had no idea what the “brig” was, | 


Eighty of us fellows have just come | 
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attempt escape in the face of such punishment! 
And yet there seemed something decidedly ques- 
tionable about the sort of courage that led him to 
run away from disagreeable duty rather than 
stay and face it. Nor could she admit that he 
| was exactly her ideal of brave Young America 
| as he sat in a dejected heap at the far side of the 
dark little cell. 
| “If I had a brother,” she began slowly, her 
eyes fixed steadily on the resentful face before 
| her, “if I had a brother, I think I should want 
him to be either a soldier or a sailor. And if he 
were in the navy and got to be an officer, how 
proud I should be! To have your own brother 
really helping to protect your country, how safe 
| it would make you feel! 
| “But,” she went on sympathetically, “if you 
| are sick all the time, I don’t wonder you hate it. 
The American consul here is a real nice old man. 
I know him, and I’ll tell him just how you feel, 
| and I’m sure he will help you. But,” she con- 
| tinued, witha sad little smile, “I am disappointed, 
| for all summer since I’ve been here I have been 
| watching these Portuguese boys and girls, and 
| they don’t seem half so nice as ours. The girls 
| just sit around and don’t have any fun, and the 
| boys all act so stupid and lazy I want to shake 
them! I’ve been wishing they could come over 
| to America and see our boys, and—and now I 
just hate to have them know that there is a single 
one who isn’t brave and loyal and true to his 
} Yo 
| flag! . 

Silence followed this somewhat choky but 
earnest confession. The boy sat with his chin 
stolidly buried in his hands. 

Suddenly a movement in the 
court startled them both, and 
glancing through the broad arch 
behind her, Dorothy saw the 
bent figures of some of the old 
women evidently returning from 
early mass. 

“Keep ’way back in the dark,” 
she whispered hurriedly, while 
folding up her stool, ‘‘and don’t 
move, or they will see you! I'll 
come back after breakfast and 
bring you something to eat. 
Good-by !” 

Dorothy retraced her steps to 
the patient donkey at the gate, 
and rode straight to an opening 
whence she could get a view of 
the harbor. There, sure enough, 
with sails furled, swinging lazily 
with the warm summer breeze, 
lay the Victory, and from its 
stern floated the most beautiful 
flag in all the world. 

“1 didn’t know I should ever 
feel so worked up over a sight 
of that darling flag!” Dorothy 
exclaimed, fairly dancing in her 
saddle. “I must tell mother!” 

As she turned back to the 
main street she found the place 
alive with the white suits and 
sunburned faces of American 
sailor-boys. The old town was 
roused from its comfortable 
slumber by light-hearted, strong- 
bodied youth turned loose for a 
holiday. Up and down the 
streets they marched, their roll- 
ing gait assumed if not yet 
acquired, chattering with delight 
at being ashore, and bursting 
into a hearty cheer at sight of 
the stars and stripes above the 
consul’s office. 

Here and there were strag- 
glers deep in the delights of 


| materials together, she turned a little, when a | and then put myself in the hands of the American | home letters just received ; some had invaded the 


| tiny shops in search of Fayal baskets or linen for 
home friends, and others were bargaining for 
fruit and donkey rides. 

Dorothy, almost torn asunder in the conflict 
between her desire to greet each countryman and 
her efforts to preserve proper maidenly decorum, 
hastened to the hotel and burst into the breakfast- 
room; but here a still greater surprise awaited 
|her. She shyly drew back as she beheld her 
| mother, seated at the head of a long table, on her 
| gentle face a little flush of excitement, while 
| lining the table were two rows of jolly sailor lads. 

Pointing to a seat left vacant for Dorothy, 
| Mrs. Scott soon put them all at ease. They fell 
to with a will, and “shore food” vanished at an 
| alarming rate. After the first shyness wore off 
and tongues were loosened, Mrs. Seott drew 
from one and another bits of their history, home 
| life and plans; and her kindly interest in their 
| boyish confidences stayed with them longer than 
| she guessed, for even sailors’ manly hearts yearn 
|now and then for a ‘“‘mother-talk,’’ and those 
| who love it best die bravest for their flag. 
| Dorothy, regaled with stirring tales of sea life, 
| had wished herself a boy a dozen times before 
the meal was over; and when at last she was 
free to slip away with the promised lunch for the 
lad lurking in the old convent, there was but one 
thought in her mind—a resolve to dissuade the 
deserter from his attempt. 

All the boys she had talked with seemed to 
glory in their life. The bracing sea air would 
overcome flabby muscles and thin blood, just as 
the tough experiences would strengthen his weak 


“No,” grinned the boy, “no whaler togs out in} this sounded very impressive and terrible to | will, and by the time she had reached the convent 


brands which could be taken up by one end and | this shape.” He glanced down at his jaunty | Dorothy. What a brave fellow he must be to! her friendly heart had launched him forth on a 
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career of noble seamanship which could have led 
to nothing short of an admiral’s berth. 

But alas! When she softly spoke his name at 
the cell door there was no answer. She pushed 
in and peered about. The room was empty; he 
was gone. Had he been frightened out of his 
uneanny hiding-place, or, tired of waiting and 
hungry, had he stolen away and made sure of his 
escape from her unwelcome counsel and his own 
honest duty? Soberly and slowly she walked 
back to the hotel. 

Late that night the custom-house guards and 
fishermen lounging on the quay were startled 
from their drowsy talk by a boyish figure in 
white, which brushed past them and hurried to 
the end of the wharf. His clothes were dusty 
and stained; he breathed heavily, and the eyes 
that glanced anxiously out over the black water 
to the ship lying so quietly on its bosom were big 
with fear. 

Yes! There were still lights shining out from 
the captain’s port-holes. Oh, if he could only 
report to him, and not to that stern, pitiless 
executive officer! 

He turned and gazed back past the group of | 
men and the sleeping city to the hills from whence | 
an unconquerable impulse had driven him, but | 
where still lay the escape for which he longed. | 
But then returned the words which had been 
ringing in his ears all day; from them there was 
no escape! “Brave and loyal, and true to his 
flag!’”’ Should he be that single one who proved 
unfaithful ? 

A flush covered his thin cheeks, and following 
his last and best impulse, he turned quickly to 
the men, and was soon seated in the stern of a 
little boat which was taking him to a punishment 
honestly deserved, but bravely met. 

As the boat swung up alongside the ship, a 
figure leaned over the railing above and the 
officer of the deck called out : 

“Ts that Cadet Blake?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” answered Theodore, stepping 
quickly up the gangway and saluting. 

“A trifle late, sir!” sneered the officer. ‘The 
captain left orders that if you returned to-night 
you should report immediately to him.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Saluting again, the boy 
turned with a thankful heart toward his captain’s 
quarters. A punishment, softened a little by 
the captain’s compassion for the boy’s thin 
cheeks and haunted, weary look, was meted out 
to him, and patriotism resumed its sway in his 
heart. 

It was no wonder that the next morning when, 
seated proudly in the stern of the captain’s gig, 
in company with the American consul, Dorothy 
approached the Victory to pay her first visit toa 
school-ship, she was astonished at beholding 
the face of her ‘‘deserter’’ beaming down at her 
from over the bulging side of the great vessel ; 


nor that her astonishment changed into utter | is my sister, and I set a good deal by her. She’s|the Perigo neighborhood, midway between the | 


bewilderment when, after a delightful hour spent 
in being shown about the ship, she stepped on 
the gangway to descend into the gig which waited 
to take them ashore, the captain of the Victory, 
with a twinkle in his kindly eyes, bowed low | 
and saluted her as ‘‘a fellow-officer.” 

“For,” he explained, ‘‘some of our greatest 
naval captures have been made on dry land!” 

Then she knew that Cadet Blake had told him 
the whole story. GRACE E. JOHNSON. 
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Turning of The Worm. 


HERE’S one little thing that [| 
want to say to you before I go, | 
Aaron.” Mrs. Emmeline Melcher 
stood squarely before her brother- 
in-law in the porch, and the tall, 
loose-jointed man shrank from 
her, feeling accusation even in the 
aggressive curves of her rotund person | 
and the folds of her thrifty black cashmere dress. | 

He set his old black hat farther back upon his | 
grizzled head, and. wiped his seamed forehead | 
with his handkerchief, while a faint smile flickered | 
about the deep lines of his prominent mouth. 

“T cale’late I know about what ’tis you want to 
say, Emmeline, and seeing there are things that 
there isn’t any help for —” He shuffled uneasily 
upon his feet, and looked away from his stern 
interlocutor across the spring fields. 

“It’s my belief that there are very few evils in 
this world that there’s no remedy for, if folks 
only had the spunk,” said Emmeline Melcher, 
firmly. ‘I’m not saying but what you’ve es 
against misfortune,”—Emmeline’s voice softenec 
a little—‘‘and you’ve stood up like a man 
against other folks; but when it comes to Pauliny 
and her notions, it does seem as if you hadn’t a 
mite of backbone.” 

Aaron Waite made a sudden, slight show of 
spirit. ‘‘Pauliny was never real rugged, and— 
and she ’pears to think she’s saved something, | 
doctoring herself,” he said. | 

“Saved something!” echoed his sister-in-law, | 
with fine scorn. ‘Aaron Waite, you aren’t any 
too forehanded, are you?” 

Aaron* admitted the painful truth by a slow 
head-shaking and a downcast look. 

“Well, you just come with me,” pursued 
Emmeline, “and I’ll show you the pit that your 
prosperity has been thrown into!” 

“Pauliny’s been a real gool wife to me,” he | 
said loyally, as he followed his sister-in-law 
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whose old doors creaked dismally in the spring 
wind. ; 

“I’ve been meaning to take the old barn 
down,” Aaron said, apologetically. ‘It looks 
kind of shiftless.”” 

“Td cover up what’s behind it, anyhow,” said 
Emmeline, and she pointed to a cellar-like 
| excavation almost entirely filled with medicine- 
| bottles of varying sizes. 

“There isn’t any human being that could stand 
it to take all that,” she said, firmly. 
that’s why you’ve had to struggle so hard, and 
Ruthy Ann has had to work so that she’s 
stooping-shouldered when she isn’t but sixteen.” 

Aaron winced slightly, but he said in an 
easy tone, “Ruthy Ann takes burdens kind of 
naturally, and she’s like my folks, that do look 
peaked when there isn’t much the matter —” 

Emmeline Melcher interrupted with brisk 
asperity: ‘*The long and the short of it is that 
Pauliny is killing herself taking medicine, and 





and — Land sake! the saying is that even a 
worm will turn, but you!’ 

“It’s hard to take a stand against Pauliny,” 
said Aaron, with a sudden breaking of his 
reserve. ‘“‘She’s such a little mite of a woman!’’ 

*“H-m!"? Emmeline Melcher sniffed. “Pauliny 


“And | 


Ruthy- Ann is killing herself waiting on her, | 


| blacksmith, from his late supper. 





Ruthy Ann. 
pp enagreg with the sick, and if she is my 
sister, she never had a feeling heart.” 


Ruthy Ann sighed. There was a patient, 


| drooping sadness about her. Some of her friends | 


| thought it came only from her unusual height and 
her stooping shoulders. Her eyes werea fine blue, 
| but they had dark circles about them; the blue 
| veins showed in her high, white forehead, and 
her hands were pathetically long, slim and 
blue-veined. Her father thought she looked like 
one of the wind-swayed “blue flags” in the 
swamp-land, but her mother mourned that she 
was ungainly. 

Aaron saw his sister-in-law off on a railroad 
train from Antioch Corner, and drew a breath of 
relief. But he meant to follow her advice, at 


least so far as the rheumatism pills were con- | 


cerned. The doctor had assured him that Paulina 
had not a trace of rheumatism. 

He had several errands to do at the Corner, 
and the long spring twilight had begun before he 
| turned his horse’s head toward home. 





cast a shoe he stopped without regret at the 
blacksmith’s shop and called Luke Tapley, the 
This was in 











“WHAT ARE THOSE LITTLE 


got her good points; but when folks get to 
making the universe out of every little ache and 
pain, why, it seems as if sense and natural 
affection forsook ’em! Pauliny never was real 
well and strong, but land! you’d better make 


| crazy-quilts for a fair than to give up and think 


how you feel! 

“I told her so when I was here two years 
ago,” proceeded Emmeline, ‘“‘and she cried 
because I was so hard-hearted, and said she was 
glad she had a sympathizing husband! Well, 
you’ve gone on sympathizing and squandering, 
while you and Ruthy Ann bore all the burdens, 
and if you don’t look out, Ruthy Ann will go into 
consumption. Now, Aaron, jest turn right round 
and say you won’t buy her any more medicine!’ 

Emmeline laid her hand persuasively upon 
Aaron’s arm. “‘There’s the rheumatism pills 


that I heard her asking you to buy; she hasn’t | 


got rheumatism any more’n a cat’s foot!” 

“She said it seemed as if she could rest if she 
could get rid of those flying pains round her 
joints, and I expect we all neea a little spring 
bitters or blood-purifier once in a while, especially 
them that are delicate, like Pauliny,’’ he said, 
loyally. 

“Sulphur and molasses is good enough for 
me,” said Emmeline, coldly, and she walked 


back toward the house with Aaron, feeling that ' 


she had done all she could, and now she would 
go back to Oshkosh and leave Aaron and Ruthy 
Ann to their resigned martyrdom. 

But Aaron turned suddenly and faced her. 
“T’m going to do it, Emmeline!” he said, huskily. 
“T know you're right. I can’t bear to say much 
about it, but I’m going to stand up against 
Pauliny about the rheumatism pills!” 

“Seems as if I couldn’t wait till you got back 
with those rheumatism pills,” said Paulina at the 
dinner-table that day. “I’m afraid these pains 
will fly to my heart, the way old Mrs. Ryder’s 
did.” 

She was a small woman, but wiry and well- 
knit. 


white teeth were large and prominent. Although 


her forehead was deeply and fretfully lined, she 


looked much younger than her husband. 


Aaron looked up at her anxiously, and then | 
stammered: “I aint going to get ’em for you, | 


Pauliny.” 

But he muttered so low that Paulina did not 
hear it; she was so unprepared for revolt that 
she would not have readily understood. 

She called out to him as he was helping 


Emmeline into the high wagon, “You hurry | 


home now, Aaron, for I sha’n’t have a minute’s 


Her black hair curled crisply, and her | 





MITES OF ROUND CANDIES?’ 


Corner and Antioch Hill. Aaron was three 
miles from home. 
“IT suppose you’ve heard about old Mrs. Perigo 


| being carried to the asylum?” remarked Luke 


| Tapley, working the long handle of his bellows, | 


customer in conversation. 


| ‘You don’t say!” exclaimed Aaron. 


| ‘You see the old lady’s one of the nervous | 
Jason’s wife was | 
a hl . . | 
Ihe doctor said if she’d | 


kind, full of notions, and 
always crossing her. 
been humored a little she might have been all 
right. Jason’s wife means well, but she’s one of 
the kind that expects everybody to do just as she 
thinks. You’ve seen ’em!” 

Aaron nodded and thought of Emmeline. 


| pains” 
He drove | 
slowly, and when he found that his horse had | 


| after many unsuccessful efforts to engage his | 
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has wore on me,” she added in a half-whisper to they might cure sornebody that had rheumatism,” 
“Strong folks don’t know how to | he said to himself. 


Aaron fitted the ginger drops into the box in 
neat little rows, and his heart was almost light as 
he continued on his homeward way. 

He remembered that it was the night for the 
Gospel Messe nyer and the County Clarion, 
and stopped at the post-oflice. Two or three 
women were going out, talking together, as he 
opened the door. They hushed each other 
hastily when they saw him; but deaf old Mrs. 
Tibbetts did not hear the warning. 

“T wouldn’t be the one to break it to him! 
Doctor Bensel looked serious enough when he 
came away,”’ she spoke on, and Aaron’s heart 


stood still. The postmistress looked at him 
curiously, pityingly, lie thought. He wished 
to question her, but dared not express his 
fear. 


This was what he had always expected, even 
while people smiled and said that Paulina’s 
illness was all imagination! Those “flying 
were rheumatic, and they had ‘“‘gone to 
her heart,” as she had feared! 

If he had bought the pills at first and hurried 
home with them they might have prevented the 
catastrophe! 

There were lights in the upper rooms as he 
drew near his house,—an unusual thing at that 
time in the evening,—and the doctor’s carriage 
was at the gate. This was a second visit, for the 
women had spoken of him as going away! 
Aaron drove into the barn and lighted his lantern 
with trembling hands. By its light he put the 
pills back into the box, and the ginger drops in 
his pocket. 

“T expect she’s too far gone for ’em now, but I 
couldn’t face her feeling so cruel and treacherous !” 
he said to himself. 

He heard a light step coming from the wood- 
shed to the barn, and thrust the box hastily into 
his pocket. 

“Ruthy Ann?’ he said, huskily; but it was 
his wife. Iler white face looked at him from 
the folds of the white apron she had thrown over 
her head, and he had for an instant a vague 
faney that it was Paulina’s ghost. 

“OQ Aaron! Ruthy Ann!” she gasped. “She’s 
raised blood! The doctor says perhaps it didn’t 
come from her lungs, but she’s very weak. 
Aaron, the doctor says”—her voice broke piteously 
—‘‘that Ruthy Ann is all worn out! You don’t 
suppose it’s true, do you? Anyhow, it can’t be 
waiting on me, as Emmeline said! It can’t be, 
can it, Aaron?” 

“*I—I don’t expect she was ever very rugged,” 
said Aaron, slowly, his worn face working 
convulsively. But it was only for a moment that 
he forgot Paulina for Ruthy Ann. 

‘We'll fetch her round,” he said, with comfort- 
ing assurance. “You and I will fetch her 
round.” 

Paulina straightened herself energetically from 
his circling arm. “I’ve been thinking that if I 
should take her right up to Leander’s! It’s most 
in the mountains, and when she was a little girl 
she used to get real rosy-cheeked up there. The 
doctor thinks she’ll be able to go in about a week, 
and old Mrs. Tibbetts would keep house for 
| you.” 

Mrs. Waite carried out this plan; and when 
she wrote every other day from Fryeburg there 
was only the news of Ruthy Ann’s slow but 
steady improvement; nothing about her own 
“flying pains” or “numb spells,” or the “‘tick- 
tacking” in her head that she had expected 
would drive her crazy. 

Ruthy Ann came home apparently as well as 


“Fact is, there’s a sight of human nature in | ever, but the doctor said they must be careful of 
the world, and you’ve got to put up with it,” | her always; and Ruthy Ann’s mother gave her 


pursued Luke, sagely. 


“You don’t always have | mind to that care as she had previously given it 


to really give in to feeble folks with notions; you | to her own bodily ills. 


ean kind of humor ’em.” 
Aaron murmured a husky assent, too deep in 
a sense of guilt for any words. 


“The old lady wanted onion and cheese before | sick Ruthy Ann has been,” Paulina said. 


That autumn Emmeline Melcher was left a 
widow, and went to Antioch to live. 

“Aaron, I don’t want you to tell her just how 
“You 


she went to bed, and Jason’s wife argued that it| can know that folks were right, and still not 
wasn’t wholesome for her; but what’s a little | want to hear ’em say, ‘I told you so!’ ” 


dyspepsia, compared to being riled up in your 
mind by opposition? 
said.” 


Aaron turned his horse’s head back toward | behind the old barn. 


the corner when he got into the wagon. 


“Emmeline was always hard on her; they | of sunflowers. 


never got along when they were girls together,’’ 
he said to himself, as he asked firmly for the 
rheumatism pills in the corner drug store. 

It was only as he put the box into his pocket 
that an idea struck him. “You can kind of 
humor ’em,” Luke Tapley had said. Luke was 
evidently a man of resources. Aaron scorned 


Aaron avoided a private interview with his 


That’s what the doctor | sister-in-law as long as possible, but she waylaid 


him one day when he was gathering pumpkins 
The bottle pit was filled in 
| with earth, and upon it grew a flourishing crop 
Emmeline pointed to it with a 
significant smile. 

**Pauliny filled it up and planted the sunflower 
} seeds. ‘They ‘pear to thrive on a light soil,” said 
Aaron, in a matter-of-course way. 

Emmeline laid her hand impressively on his 
arm. ‘Aaron, don’t it beat all?” she said, ina 
| thrilling whisper. ‘And to think it all came of 





himself that he had always been so dull of | your standing up against her, like a man, about 


wit. 

‘*What are those little mites of round candies?” 
he asked the clerk, pointing to the contents of 
some tall glass jars. 

“Colt’s-foot, slippery -elm, 
answered the clerk. 

“T don’t s’pose they’re any bigger than these 
rheumatism pills,’ said Aaron. 


ginger, musk,” 


lessly. 


the rheumatism pills. I asked her, kind of 
| roundabout, if you got ’em for her, and she said 
| you never did.” 

Aaron turned his head away somewhat sheep- 
ishly. ‘Her health ’pears to be some ruggeder 
than ’twas,”’ he said, evasively. 

He went up to the attic that afternoon and 
rummaged in the woollen chest for his winter 


“About the same size,” said the clerk, care- | overcoat, which he had worn on that spring 


night. Old Mrs. Tibbetts had packed it away 


“You might give me an ounce or two of the from the moths after his wife and Ruthy Ann 


ginger ones,” said Aaron. 


“She never wants medicine that’s too pretty- | 


had gone to Fryeburg. 
He found the rheumatism pills in the pocket as 


tasting ; she likes some snap to it,’’ he meditated. | he had left them, and took them and the ginger 


By the light of the young moon he opened the | drops out, and then replaced thé coat carefully in 


| box of pills and-emptied them into his pocket. | the chest. 


across the barn-yard toward a dilapidated building | comfort till I get the rheumatism pills. Emmeline | ‘It seems too wasteful to throw them away; 


“Maybe I ought to carry ’em to Levi Felch, up 
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to the poorhouse, that has got the rheumatism,” | French trading company had sent for them to 
thought Aaron, “but that might make talk. I'll assist in getting a steamer off a mud-bank. So 
heave ’em into the pond, and then nobody’I!l ever | the village, left in possession of the women and 
know whether or no I stood up against Pauliny!” | children, was very quiet that day. I had gone 
SopHIE Swerr. | Out in the cool of the morning, as usual, to shoot, 
jand had returned to the midday meal. In the 
afternoon, my siesta over, I was engaged in 
preparing bird-skins under a thatched awning 
built in front of my hut, which stood at one end 
of the village. 
‘Under another awning, a little to one side, a 
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STORM IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Half-hidden in the darkness of the night. 
Like sentinels the mountains stand before 
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them were gathered about the kettle, stuffing | evidence of the work of the leopard’s teeth and 
their cheek-pouches with yams as eagerly as if| claws, but another that I had seen apparently 
there were nothing else worth thinking about. disabled immediately after the fight had disap- 

“But trouble was looming up for the indus-| peared when I looked again. The leopard, who 
trious group. With a crash of breaking wood a| clearly had had enough of fighting, kept his 
long, yellow, spotted streak came through the | position in the tree, and lying low, lengthwise of 
air from the cage upon the group around the a large branch, seemed to have no present inten- 
kettle. The leopard had broken his bars! tion of coming down. 

“He struck among the baboons, crushed one| “He was there when the men came back from 
beneath him, and bounded on another in front.| the river at sundown. Without waiting to 
Without hesitation the other baboons attacked | refresh themselves, they at once set about recap- 


‘The camp; beyond them flash the swords of light 
And far away the guns of thunder roar. 
FREDERIC F, SHERMAN. 
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An Exciting Raid. 


T a menagerie which I visited the 
other day I saw in a cage an 
old acquaintance in the shape 
of a baboon,” said Dr. Arnaud 
Pilthos, who returned last 
year from a protracted sojourn 
on the West African coast. 
“The creature was of the species known as the 
mandrill, or painted baboon. I don’t mean to say 
that I had met that particular animal before, but 
I had met others of his kind in their native 
country, and it is a sort of beast one is not apt to 
forget. 

“You've seen the animal at the menagerie. A 
frightful-looking beast, is he not? He has great 
strength and ferocity, and the meanest disposi- 
tion, I believe, of anything that walks on legs. 
His looks are as bad as his disposition, and the 
flaming colors of his face, a natural war-paint, 
serve to emphasize his traits of character. 

“You noticed, of course, his tremendous jaw 
and the formidable canine tusks set off by the 
blue cheeks and hideous red snout, and when he 
looked at you how he started forward as if to 
spring on you? He had tried the bars of the 
cage too often to dash himself against them, as 
doubtless he often did in his first captivity ; but 
how quickly he would have been upon you if 
they had not intervened ! 

**Perhaps you thought his disposition soured 
by captivity? but no! He is only displaying the 
temper that he would show in his African forest. 
The fiercest, strongest dog you ever saw would 
stand no show in a fight with him. Now how 
would you like to encounter forty or fifty of these 
animals together at large on their native heath? 
It is an experience that I have had. 

“When I was up the Gaboon River, on the 
west coast of Africa, collecting bird-skins for a 
London taxidermist, I ventured beyond the 
missionary stations, and had stayed for several 
weeks at a little negro village known as Wahta- 
ayra, the inhabitants of which were mainly 
hunters. It contained about twenty houses built 
of poles and wattled reeds and thatched with 
grass or straw. About the town were little 
banana-patches and fields of yams and maize. 

“The surrounding country was rocky and 
partly open upon the inland side, but toward the 
river the forests weré dense. The men of the 
village were shy about venturing near one part of 
the woods at the base of some rocky bluffs, and 
indeed they would not enter it at all except in 
large parties, well armed. They would not tell me 
what they were afraid of, whether gorillas or chim- 
panzees, or their own superstitious imaginings. 

“One morning, beating along the outskirts of 
this wood for rare birds, I caught a glimpse of 
bright colors in the foliage of a tree that I took to 
be the gay plumage of a bird. I moved cautiously 
nearer to get a better view, for the combination 
of tints was unfamiliar to me. They somehow 
refused to arrange themselves into the right shape 
for a bird. I determined at last to risk a shot, | 
and had cocked my gun for the purpose, when 
the moving of a bough caused me to pause and | 
look again. | 

“Then I saw that what I had taken from its | 
colors to be plumage was the face of a large | 
hairy animal, lurking in the forks of the tree, 
partly concealed behind a large bough. The! 
head was outlined in the dimness with enormously 
beetling brows and hair rising stiffly above it to a 
sort of crest on the crown. Immense hairy jaws 
and cheek-pouches completed the framing of a | 
hog-like red snout and cheeks vividly blue, 
furrowed with ridges of a darker hue. 

“Beneath the shaggy brows a pair of small, | 
sparkling eyes, set close together, were surveying 
me with a look of intense watehfulness and 
malignity. If ever there was the incarnation of 
a forest demon this was one in most grotesque | 
and hideous form, and I could now fully under- 
stand the superstitious fear the negroes had of 
entering a wood where such a thing as this might 
confront them. 

“The creature seemed all ready to spring, not 
trying to elude my gaze, but starting slightly 
forward and grinding his teeth at every motion I 
made. 














“I had only fine bird-shot in my gun, and 
felt no inclination to risk a shot on a_ beast 
manifestly so willing to fight. I had cartridges 
with coarser shot in my belt, but I don’t mind 
saying that I was glad to back away and leave | 
the mandrill—for I now knew what the creature | 
was—in possession of the field; and as the sun | 
was getting high, go back to my quarters at the | 
village, where I didn’t tell my adventure that | 
day. | 

“On the next day the native men all left the | 
village to go to the river. The agent of the| 


full-grown leopard, caught the month before in a 
pitfall, and kept at the village awaiting the 


‘arrival of Adolph Kohn, the collector for the 


Berlin Gardens, was lying at full length dozing 
in his heavy wooden cage. 

“The women were spinning or idly chattering 
in the open doorways, and children, dogs and 
goats were distributed about the houses and the 
one street, a foot-path, that ran through the town. 
The little settlement was a scene of idyllic peace 
and contentment. 

“Suddenly a woman at the farther end of the 
village gave a shrill and frightened call, which 
was repeated by others, and at once the whole 
village was in commotion. Mothers shrieked to 
children ; dogs and piccaninnies jumped and ran 
for the houses. In his cage the leopard suddenly 
passed into a high state of excitement, swinging 
his tail and rearing against the bars with an 
anger that I had never seen him exhibit before. 

“Tf ran out into the street, and looking in the 








him, seizing with their teeth wherever they could | 


get a hold, like bulldogs, and for a few seconds 
leopard and baboons formed a pitching mass of 
brown and spotted yellow, rolling and plunging 
about. 

“Other baboons were gathering to join in the 
fight, and it looked bad for the leopard; but his 
strength and quickness saved him. Between my 
hut and the next stood a nya ndla tree, with 
smooth trunk and high, spreading limbs. From 
among the baboons the leopard leaped, turning 
to strike fiercely from his flank with his paw a 
baboon that hung there by his teeth, then dashed 
to the tree, rose up its trunk with one movement 
like a flash, and turned to face his enemies from 
the lower bough. 

“Whether or not the baboons could have 
followed him up the trunk, had they wished to 
do so, they did not attempt it, but drew away 
and watched him for a short time, gnashing their 
teeth and making characteristic demonstrations 
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LEOPARD AND MANDRILLS, 


direction indicated by the eyes of the frightened 
women, saw the cause of the commotion. Coming 
from the woods about fifty brown animals, with 
gaudy. faces, were bounding swiftly toward the 
settlement. So quickly had they covered ground 
since their appearance that the foremost ones 
already were at the borders of the village. 

“Tt did not need a second glance to tell me 
that they were mandrills. At the little planta- 
tions outside the village some of them stopped 
among the banana-trees, tore down bunches, and 
filled their cheek-pouches with the ripening fruit. 
Others came boldly on into the village, where 


| every door now except mine was closed and 


fastened. 

“I stepped back into my house and barred the 
door. I had no rifle cartridges, my supply having 
been for several days exhausted. No others 
were to be had until the steamer should come 
which was fast on the mud-bank down the river. 
To have opened fire upon the baboons with small 
shot would have exasperated them without killing 
them, and so I was content to stand with gun in 
hand to use if required at close quarters, and 
watch them through my one small, grated 
window. 

“Through the village they poured, helping 
themselves to whatever lay out-of-doors that 
struck their fancy, but passing by those houses 
whose doors were closed, leaving them unmo- 
lested. Active as sprites and ubiquitous as 
devils, they were here, there and everywhere all 
at once, upturning, ransacking and plundering. 

“They gave my house a particularly wide 
berth, sheering away from the vicinity of the 
cage in which the leopard, growling and snarling 
fiercely, was throwing himself with increasing 
fury against the bars in the endeavor to break 
out. But as the mandrills found that he did not 
get to them, they became bolder. 

“Drawn by the temptation of a great kettle of 
boiled yams that stood near the leopard’s cage, a 
baboon crept toward it. Several others followed, 
and they began to plunder its contents, keeping 
at first a wary eye upon the leopard until greed 
got the better of their fear. Soon a half-dozen of 


of hostility, but not venturing to come within 
reach of a spring from their spotted enemy. 

“The leopard, bleeding from several wounds, 
was determined to stay right where he was in 
the tree, where the baboons were not disposed to 
besiege him. 

“Tt was not their wish to linger unnecessarily 
long in the village. In a minute or two, as if at 
a word of command, they all departed from the 
vicinity of the tree, and quickly started for the 
forest as fast as they had come. 

“Afterward I learned from the negroes that 
these baboons plan their raids upon villages long 
in advance of the execution. They have scouts 
out to watch for a time when the men are away, 
for the cunning beasts know the difference 
between encountering warriors with weapons 
and frightened women and children. 

“It is probable that the mandrill that I saw in 
the forest was a spy detailed by his tribesmen to 
watch the village. The baboons certainly made 
quick use of their opportunity, and their incursion 
showed every evidence of being carried out in 
accordance with a carefully predetermined plan, 
the only hitch being the unexpected encounter 


with the leopard. . 


“The natives told me on several occasions of 
another gruesome feature which they said some- 





turing him. 

“Tn the village were several great nets used in 
the capture of large game. They spread these 
loosely around the tree, held them up by slender 
elastic poles, and worked always from behind the 
nets, while some men kept the leopard’s attention 
distracted from those who were working. This, 
which was done with great speed and adroitness, 
prevented the leopard from escaping except by 
breaking through the nets. Leaving two men on 
watch near the tree, the others went to supper 
and to bed. 

‘About an hour after midnight I heard the 
growls and cries of the leopard and the calls of 
the sentinels. The creature had descended from 
the tree; his head and feet were entangled in a 
net which, being loosely spread and yielding to 
the springing of the flexible poles that upheld it, 
he could not break through nor disengage himself 
from. His plungings and tearings only caused 
the folds of the net to fall about him and enwrap 
him more closely. 

“*As the men rushed up, some carrying torches, 
they dexterously threw ropes about the struggling 
animal, which soon was enveloped so closely in 
the meshes and lashings that he lay helpless, and 
could scarcely move a paw. In that condition he 
was easily hauled into the cage that he had 
quitted, which had been made secure against his 
breaking out again. 

“Beyond the carrying off of ripe bananas and 
such other ‘edibles as had been left out-of-doors, 
and a general overturning of things, but little 
real damage had been done by the baboons in the 
village. 

“Tn the morning after the raid there was a 
flurry of excitement in the village caused by the 
discovery of a wounded mandrill, the one, no 
doubt, that had disappeared from under my eyes 
after the fight. He was found by some children 
hiding in an empty hut, too badly wounded to 
crawl away, and was killed with spears by the 
natives.” CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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The Faults of Young America. 
By the late Right Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. 

M of children; but I love them too well to 

neglect an opportunity of showing them 
their perils, especially as parents are often willing 
to let such perils be learned too late, because it is 
painful to warn them betimes. 

Let me teach my moral in as gentle a form as 
possible, beginning with a true story : 

More than thirty years ago I was ushered into 
the presence of a fatherly man, elderly but not 
old. He was seated before a colored engraving, 
which he had propped upon his study-table; and 
he was evidently absorbed, when I disturbed him, 
in meditations upon the idealized portrait of a lad 
—a very pretty boy he might be called, of eight 
or ten years. Pointing to the label underneath 
this portraiture, “Look,” said he: ‘“‘if this is 
Young America, may God save our country.” 

“Look on this picture and on that,” said I to 
myself, as I inwardly compared the type of our 
future with the beautiful specimen of a retreating 
age, upon whom I gazed with reverence. It 
would have been awe, but for the benevolent 
smile with which he watched my countenance, as 
I observed the youthful features and contrasted 
them with his own. 

Let me give a pen-picture of the twain, as they 
struck me, when my closer inspection led me to 
sigh, “Yes, indeed! If this is Young America, 
God save us.” 

The elderly man was one worthy of all remem- 
brance. He was reared under the pastoral care 
of the John-like Bishop White, first chaplain of 
Congress, and Washington’s friend. In Phila- 
delphia, where his earlier work was accomplished, 
and in New York where he crowned his career 
and closed it, he has left a harvest of good works; 
schools, hospitals, churches, guilds and _sister- 
hoods all identified with him as their original, or 


INE is nota pleasant subject for a lover 











times attended the raids of the mandrills, namely, | traceable to him as their promoter. 
the carrying off of women. Thisassertion, when | Such being an outline of his beneficent life, let 
made of the gorilla and chimpanzee, seems to rest |us look at his outward man: A profusion of 
on considerable proof, but I could find no one | silvery locks clustered about his head like an 
who had personally known such an instance in | aureole of sanctity. A fair complexion and 
connection with mandrills. features regular were his, with an expression of 
“Speaking of the leopard’s hostility to the | essential love and goodness that played around 
mandrills, the natives told me that it was fear, | the mouth, or beamed from an eye of harmonized 
quite as much as anger, that caused him to break | tenderness and intelligence. I thought, as I 
from the cage and dash through the crowd to the | beheld him, of Cowper’s verse: eo 
protection of a tree. Had a leopard invaded the , ,. His head 
homes of the baboons they would all have | } te ty henry oy be pg A 
attacked him, and never left off until they had | But strong for service still and unimpaired. 
torn him in pieces. But off their own ground, on | He looked the Christian gentleman of the school 
a thieving raid, they fought only in self-defence, | of Washington, reflecting all that was best in our 
and when met determinedly, got away as best | Colonial History; but he was no fossil, for he 
they could, with the least injury possible. | had lived in his times and for his times. Such, 


‘outh, 


“Two baboons lay dead on the ground in| feebly delineated, was Doctor Muhlenberg, the 
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am a watchmaker, and should like to make you | the phenomena exhibited at the pole, this was 


founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, and the primary | dialect, but an English gentleman explains, “‘Y es! 


author of all sorts of charities. 
But now for “Young America!” 


The artist | 


ah! but these are only cockneys, you know.” | 


He takes it for granted that our cockneys never 


had pictured a boy’s face, naturally fine but! travel beyond Plymouth Rock, for they never 


prematurely mannish. To make him a type of 
independence, the pencil had only succeeded in 
stamping on his features an expression consum- 
mately impudent. 

The fearlessness of eye was not courage, but 
audacity. The nose was well-formed, but the 
nostrils seemed somewhat turned up, as if for a 
sneer. ‘The lips were compressed, as if they had 
just spoken sharply, or disdainfully. 





If the painter was, at heart, a satirist, he had 


succeeded admirably, but the popular mind, I was | 


told, had not accepted it as a caricature. On the 
contrary fathers and mothers had hung it on 


their walls, and tried to fancy it their own dear | 
}and their general self-restraint in voice and 


Tommy. 


The Boy who ‘‘ Runs Wild.” 


It was juvenile deformity; the product of a | 
| otherwise are credited to some European country, 
If ‘‘the | 


period which had little idea of the preciousness 
of childhood and youth under discipline. 
child is father of the man,” this boy may now be 
figuring in the ignoble herd that is passing in 
review before ‘‘the Lexow Commission.” Such 
lads become premature specimens of that ancient 
type of character, described as the “unjust 
judge”—one who “feared not God nor regarded 
man.” 

Instead of dry details of faults in American 
youth, I have thus hinted my conviction that 
their fathers and mothers are largely responsible 
for whatever may be the specialties of the case. 
“Boys will be boys,” and American lads have, to 
start with, none other than the natural faults of 
boyhood. 

Properly trained they would, in due time, put 
away their faults with other ‘‘childish things ;” 
but allowed to run wild, ‘‘the American ideas” of 
independence, impunity, liberality, self-indulgence 
and the like rapidly develop that public nuisance, 
the hazing college boy; the ‘‘smart” young mer- 
chant’s clerk ; the roystering commercial traveller 
without home or self-restraint ; or not impossibly, | 
the bad citizen who carries a revolver in his hip- 
pocket, and is ready to use it on every pretext. 
Ultimately, he turns it upon himself. 

But how about the girls? I hold that nowhere 
does nature produce such types of early beauty 
as may be seen everywhere in American girlhood. 
How is it that in thousands of instances the 
lovely creature of thirteen reaches forty with few 
vestiges of youthful charms, and with conspicuous 
faults, such as are constantly satirized, but rarely 
corrected ? 

The young wife often fails to be a mother, and | 
declines all the blessed duties of her sex; living 
like the butterfly that despises all due preparation 





for life’s autumn and winter. 

Take our fashionable illustrations of life in the | 
pictorial newspapers and magazines. Are they 
libels, or are they facts stolen from nature by the | 
“kodak,” and circulated to multiply victims by | 
contagion? What are to be the future homes of | 
America, if such is the actual maidenhood of the | 
period ? | 

The well-known caricature of a young Amer- | 
ican girl abroad, which some have denounced as | 
false, but which thousands have recognized as | 
true, but only to laugh at it, is probably mere | 
fiction as to the combination of all such faults in 
one individual; but even if the American girl in 
Europe can be caricatured in this sort, is it not | 
chiefly attributable to false ideas that prevail in 
many families and schools? The children are | 
victims, but foolish mammas and fathers “too | 
busy” to watch over their daughters are respon- | 
sible for such results. 

Weak Teachers or Heedless Parents ? 


Here one may properly pause to mention minor 
peculiarities which yet imply neglect in training. | 
Our English friends in novels, if not in conver- | 
sation, speak of the young American women as | 
almost universally attractive in form and feature ; 
they have small hands and feet ; they have spark- | 
ling eyes and animated expressions ; but oh! such 
voices; such shrill intonations; such boisterous 
laughter; and when they are together, such a 
cackle of high-pitched utterance and bad pronun- 
ciation ! 

Comes this of schools? 
teachers? Or of family manners? 
the homes ? 

Surely we may speedily reform all this, if it be | 
a fair impeachment. Is it fair? Caricature, if | 
not founded on fact, is flat and pointless. Noth- | 
ing stings, but an underlying resemblance. 

I confess that it is easy to explain away what 
is unjust in such reflections, when nations scold | 
one another; but an acknowledged sensitiveness 


What then are the 
What are 





to such criticisms is a cognovit of accusing | 
| the smallest watch in the world is possessed by 


conscience. 

It is not fair if we put it off by imputing the | 
fault in question to “the West,” “the North,” 
“the South” or “the East,” according to the 





expose themselves by the same tokens. 

“What objects these American girls always 
make of themselves!” said an English lady of 
rank to one who sat near her, and with whom 
she had been conversing. 

“Not always,” was the laughing reply, ‘‘or you 
would not have addressed such a remark to me.’’ 

I will close this mere outline of what may be 
said on so very practical a subject, by what I 
believe to be a true story, of one whom I knew 
as a charming child. It implies that there may 
be a very large class of Americans, who, because 


| of their true refinement, their propriety of costume, 


their barrenness of ornament in travelling attire, 


manner are not supposed to be of our nationality. 

It is the American of caricature chiefly who is 
“the Yankee abroad.” Our well-bred country- 
men and countrywomen attract no attention ; or if 


where only the noblesse are counted the proper 
representatives of national manners, culture and 
education. 

In a crowd of well-bred people gathered in a 
foreign capital to honor the unveiling of a memo- 
rial statue, and to listen to the eulogy of an 
eminent man of letters, many even of the ladies 
were obliged to stand. 


A Young American Abroad. 


“‘Let me make room for you,” said a fair 
young American to an English dame of dignified 
demeanor, ‘as she placed herself somewhat out of 
a comfortable position. 

The offer was as politely accepted as it was 
made. During a pause in the ceremonies, con- 
versation ensued. It was plain that each was 
well-pleased with the other. The talk, with 


reference to the occasion, was necessarily such as | 


only highly educated persons could maintain, and 
all flowed on very pleasantly till something sug- 
gested the inquiry: 

“But surely you are one of us, you are an 
Englishwoman ?” 

“It never occurred to me,” was the answer, 
“that you could mistake me; I trust I have said 
nothing that looked like trying to establish such 
a claim on your politeness.” 

“Oh! no, no, of course; but are you indeed an 
American ?” 

“An American of the Americans,’’ she replied. 

“Born in America ?” 

“Yes, in Boston, in the state of Massachusetts, 
in New England, not in Old England, where the 
original Boston is so famous for its beautiful 
church and tower.” 

“Ah! yes—educated in England, I suppose? 
You are very familiar with its town and country, 
as I have noted.” 

“But not so; not at all; I was educated in 
New England, and my French, which you have 
complimented as well as my English, was taught 
me in the schools of my own land—I trust 
satisfactorily.’ 

“Entirely so—but you surprise me.” 

“Will you permit me to catechize you in 
return ?” 

“Certainly, it is a fair demand, I must acknow- 
ledge.” 

“But are you yourself an Englishwoman ?” 

“You shock me. Why not? What could you 
take me for ?’’ 

“T did suppose you were; but we have con- 
versed for some time, and I have remarked how 
pure is your dialect; you use no provincialisms, 
and your H is unim- 
peachably correct.”’ 

“T have brought 
this upon myself,” 
said the other; “‘it is 
a witty and a fair 
rebuke for which I 
thank you.” She 
laughed heartily and 
yet blushed, and the 
ladies parted with 
entire good nature. 

Oh that “Young 
America” may be so 
disciplined in youth 
as to be always, 
wherever met in after 
life by the best specimens of other nations, 
recognized as types of a polite people, and alike 
in character and conversation, as the product of 
the highest attainable perfection in the proprieties 


of Christian civilization. 
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THE SMALLEst WATCH.—What is probably 


a Chicago gentleman ; and it came into his posses- 
sion through an interesting adventure. This 
gentleman, Mr. R. P. Holden, while travelling 

















provincial prejudices of the speaker ; but I think | in Switzerland made the ascent of the Matterhorn, 
we may truly explain much by the fact that no | and in doing so assisted a travelling companion, 
country pours forth such a gulf-stream of travel-|a Swiss, in such a way that this companion 
lers over the deep, as we constantly send to | regarded Mr. Holden as the savior of his life. 
Europe; persons of all classes and conditions, | The Swiss was overwhelmed with gratitude, 
but all dressed as only wealthy people are attired | and seemed determined to do something which 
in older countries, and all speaking with average | should prove to the American his disposition to 
good knowledge of grammar. | do something in return. 


On a Rhine steamer one hears the Bow-Bells “You have a watch?” the Swiss asked. “I 





one.’’ 


581 


what the electrician determined to do—namely, 


Mr. Holden assured him that he possessed a | to match off one strip of magnetized iron sheathing 
watch to which he was much attached, and which | against the other. 


he should not be willing to replace with any 
other. 


To accomplish this it was merely requisite to 
bring the butt ends, or edges, of the two parts of 


The Swiss seemed to be much troubled, but | the sheathing into close contact; and the helper 


insisted on keeping the American’saddress. Mr. 


| Holden went home, and a few months later 


received from his Swiss friend a ring, which had 


| upon it, in the place of a seal, a tiny but perfect 


watch, the hands upon the dial of which are 
easily visible. 

Naturally he put it on with pleasure; and as 
he found that the tiny watch keeps perfect time, 
and as it is always in sight, he has learned to 
depend upon it altogether for the time; so that 
after all it has replaced his older pocket favorite 
as his habitual timekeeper. 
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ACT, AND SHINE. 


There is a firefly in the Southern clime 

Which lightens only when upon the wing. 

So it is with the soul. When once we rest we darken. 
Philip James Bailey. 


* 
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Exciting Street Incident. 


OR several weeks, not long 
ago, the street-boys of 
Boston had been 
having ‘‘fun” at the 
corner of Adams 
Square and Devon- 
shire Street, where 
nine large electric 
cables emerge from 
their underground 
conduits and ascend 
an iron pole, to 
distribute the cur- 
rent to the overhead wires for the trolley -cars. 
This pole does not differ much in appearance 
from other poles supporting the overhead system 
of wires; but the boys had discovered that it 
possessed mysterious powers. A jack-knife or a 
key, held in any one’s hand would, if held near, 
‘jump at it” and cling to it without support. 

Iron or steel implements as large as hammers 
evinced a similar fondness for the pole, attach- 
ing themselves apparently of their own accord, 
and hanging on with a tenacity that well-nigh 
defied the efforts of the small boy to drag them 
away. Consequently the place soon became a 
juvenile shrine. Boys from distant quarters of 
the city made pilgrimages there to witness the 
“manifestations,” and some very curious expla- 
nations of the phenomenon were delivered there 
in the vernacular of the street. 

One of the newsboys in whose “‘beat” the pole 
stood, began to use his knowledge at the cost of 
unwary strangers. Any person in whose face 
the requisite greenness was discerned, would be 
hailed and exhorted in accents of solicitude : 

“Keerful, mister! Steer shy of that spook 
post! It'll spile yer watch sure, and draw the 
keys right out of yer pocket!” 

If the pedestrian’s attention was arrested, his 
self-appointed guardian proceeded to illustrate 








| with keys, knife, or a few spike nails, what the 


post would do, and to relate the terrible experi- 
ence of one Jimmy Dolan who had “his mind 
twisted out’n his senses” by rashly touching his 
head against the pole. Then the lecture would 
end thus: ‘“‘What, not a nickel for me, boss, 
when I pertected yer watch and saved yer from 
a fit of sickness ?” 

In short, the pole became too attractive, in 
more senses than one ; 
and the policeman in 
whose beat the pole 
stood entered com- 
plaint against it, asa 
nuisance, to the city 
superintendent of 
wires. That fune- 
tionary called the at- 
tention of the general 
manager of the West 
End Street Railway to 
the misdemeanor of 


the pole; and an 
electrician and helper 
arrived in Adams 


Square, to ascertain 
the cause of the eccentricity of the pole and to 
apply a remedy. 

The cause was simply magnetism. Electricity 
induces magnetism, and the passage of the pow- 
erful electric currents up the pole, from the 
underground conduits, had converted the outer 
iron sheath which protected the wires into a 
magnet. For in order to protect the copper 
wires grouped about the pole from carriage- 
wheels and pedestrians, they were covered in by 
a sheathing of sheet-iron. 

The wires themselves were coated in the usual 
manner with insulating material, and were also 
further protected by an outer wrapping of sheet 
lead ; but the electric current induced magnetism 
in a sufficient degree to render the iron sheath 
powerfully magnetic. To be quite exact, there 
were two magnets, the outer iron sheath being in 
two parts or strips. 

Now if two electromagnets are brought in 
opposed contact, the one may be made to neu- 
tralize, or ‘‘kill,” the other; and after observing 





was accordingly directed to clamp them together. 
| Wooden cleats and “‘lag” screws were made use 
|of. To apply the screws it was necessary to 
bore holes through both sections of the iron 
sheathing ; and hereby hangs an exciting incident. 

After giving these directions, the electrician 
went his way leaving the helper to do the 
| manual labor. The man set at work leisurely, 
with steel bit and brace, and bored several holes. 
| He had been told to be cautious, to penetrate the 
| iron sheeting only, and take great care that his 
bit entered no deeper, lest it should come in 
contact with the copper wires which carried 
electric currents. 

But like many of our wage-earners, he felt 
little interest in what he did, and as soon as he 
was alone gave but scanty heed to the directions. 
While he was boring the third hole something 
going on in the street attracted his attention, but 
mechanically he kept his bit going, looking 
elsewhere. 

The well-tempered steel cut its way through 
the iron, but still the helper kept it going. It 
entered the lead, wrapped about one of the 
copper wires, bringing out bright chips,—a warn- 
ing of themselves,—yet still the helper bored on, 
looking elsewhere. 

It pierced the sheet lead and began to cut its 
way through the insulating compound directly 
over the wire; and still the helper stared up and 
down the street. So far as giving anything like 
intelligent heed to his duties, he would apparently 
have bored through the iron pole. 

But—something happened! Just then the bit 
touched the deadly copper, where a current at 
a tension of five hundred and fifty volts was 
pent up. Instantly the heedless workman found 
himself on his back, with hair and eyebrows 
singed and uis face and arms shockingly burned. 
What seemed a flash of lightning emanated from 
the bit—literally a stream of blue fire which 
blasted everything in its course. 

Luckily for the foolish workman, the pole 


itself was properly 


“grounded ;”’ that is 
to say, it was in good 
t es ye 
| eRe 


} 


electrical connection 
with the earth. Hence 
the greater part of 
the current, issuing 
along the bit, was 
diverted into the outer 
iron sheathing and 
descended into the 
ground. Otherwise 
the ambulance, which 
was summoned in 
haste, would have been needed to convey the 
man to the morgue instead of to the Emergency 
Hospital. 

But now the freaks and extravagances of an 
electric current, broken looose and running riot, 
were strikingly illustrated about the pole. Melted 
lead ran in streams. Insulating compound smoked 
| and fumed; and fragments of iron twisted, 
writhed and scintillated. Stray serpentine flashes 
| and jets leaped and shot zigzag, to the great 
| dismay of all persons owning shops or property 
|in the near vicinity. Some of them ran to sum- 
mon the fire department, others to telephone in 
| haste to the electric company to shut off the mad 
current. 

Meantime in other quarters of the city and far 
out in the suburbs, quite another condition of 
| things prevailed. Suddenly a hundred trolley- 
| cars stopped short and utterly refused to move. 
| It is a curious phase of modern transportation 
systems that the touch of a bit on a copper wire 

may stop traffic and business for miles around. 
| At one moment motors are humming, cars flying 
on their circuits, bearing hundreds of people their 
| various ways, and, presto! at the touch of a 
heedless workman’s bit all motion ceases and the 
|movements and convenience of hundreds of 
persons are interfered with. 

| The runaway current diverted itself otherwise. 
Overcharged on the main cireuit, it sought vent 
by blowing out the ‘‘cut-out” boxes, placed at 
intervals along the circuit of wires, and a rapid 
succession of reports, like pistol-shots, echoed 
along the streets. A stray current also set fire 
to a wooden cross-arm on the roof of an adjacent 
building, and again the services of the firemen 
were demanded. 

By this time a telephone message had reached 
the engineer at the central power-house, and at 
the turn of a switch the pyrotechnics about the 
pole in Adams Square ceased as suddenly as 
they had begun. The fouled wire was discon- 
nected from the other portions of the system, and 
with another message to the auxiliary power- 
station in Cambridge, a new supply of electricity 
was admitted and the stalled cars, with their 
loads of indignant passengers, set off in sudden 
haste to try to make up for lost time. 

In reality thirty minutes only had been lost; 
but thirty minutes may witness tremendous 
| effects when electricity is in harness! The en- 
| tire day, however, was needed to repair damages 
at the pole. More skilful hands resumed the 
| effort to neutralize the magnet there, and this 
| time it was successfully “‘killed.” 
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Current Topics. 


The derivation of a word may have a 
practical relation to life and manners. Sham isa 
dialectal form of shame. It is thus often easy 
and natural to say that a sham is also a shame, 
as in the case of spurious patriotism. 





“The ranks of success in business 
and the professions,” said Mr. Depew in a letter 
published last week, ‘‘are not recruited from the 
sons of the rich, but almost entirely from the field 
of workers.” In every city and village of this 
great land is some boy or girl who will make good 
this prophecy. Is it you? 

One of the new things introduced 
in this record-breaking meteorological year, is the 
system of night warnings to mariners by means 
of electric lights and colored rockets. From 
seaboard stations of the Weather Bureau, the 
attention of shipmasters is attracted by search- 
light beams thrown upon their vessels, and then 
they are warned of impending storms by means 
of rockets, the significance of which is understood 
by the mariners. 

In this land we do not believe in 
the divine right of kings to rule. Nevertheless, 
we must acknowledge the great power of the 
monarchs of the earth. There is reason for 
gratification, therefore, in the sentiment recently 
expressed by the Emperor of Germany, when, 
referring to the tsar’s hope that armies might be 
used only for preserving peace, he said: ‘‘In this 
the tsar is in complete accord with me. His 
majesty’s efforts are directed toward drawing 
together the peoples of Europe and uniting them 
upon the ground of common interest.” 

The growth of postal facilities as an 
index of progress was recently a matter of 
comment in the Companion. Some figures are 
at hand which emphasize the points previously 
set forth. According to these figures there were 
only seventy-five post-offices in the United States 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. When 
the War of 1812 was over there were about three 
thousand. At the close of the Civil War the 
number was more than twenty-eight thousand. 
Fifteen years later there were forty-two thousand 
post-offices in the republic; and to-day there are 
about sixty thousand, and the number is increasing 
every year. 

The liability of employers for damages 
to workmen injured while in their employ is 
likely to benefit dentists. The exposure of a 
tooth in which there is the slightest decay of the 
enamel to the fumes of phosphorus means the 
death of the tooth. Not long since an employé of 
a match company lost his teeth, then died, and 
his widow received a large sum from the company. 
Immediately another match company called in 
a dentist to inspect the teeth of its employés. 
It was found that out of two hundred young 
women sixty had defective teeth. Whereupon 
the company ordered them to go toa dentist or 
to go out of the company’s employ. 

Doctor Boyd relates, in his “Last 
Years at St. Andrews,” that he once 
received a letter from a town in the United 
States, in which the writer stated that he went 
to his room every Sunday morning and read 
aloud one of Doctor Boyd’s sermons. Lest this 
fact, without precedent, might unduly elate the 
preacher, he recalls what a dear old sufferer in 
his Edinburgh congregation once told him, with 
the kindest intention: ‘‘When I can’t sleep at 
night, I say to my husband, ‘Oh, read me one of 
my dear minister’s sermons.’ And he has not 
read five minutes when I am sound asleep!’ 
“T am glad to hear it,” replied the genial pastor ; 
“though it was not for that purpose the sermons 
were published.” 

A story of two flags is told by a corre- 
spondent of an American newspaper who has 
verified accounts of Spanish cruelty in Cuba. 
The foreman of a plantation attacked by the 
Spaniards was a French citizen. ‘He retreated 
into his house and wrapped himself in the French 
flag. In spite of this significant protest he was 
seized and put to death. No such contempt was 
shown for the colors of another country whose 
protection was invoked. A Spanish force 
appeared at the estate of a British consul in 
search of a young man against whom they had 
some cause of complaint. Putting the young 
man in a room, the consul nailed the British flag 
across the door, and dared the Spaniards to tear it 
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| tye queen. May j er fail to be,true that 
the American flag is a defence for an American 
citizen, the world over. 


Mass., is a lens that it is thought will enable the 
human eye to look further into space than human 
eye ever has penetrated. ‘The lens is to be used 
in a telescope near the city of Chicago, and all 
persons interested in astronomy are eager to 
know what it may reveal. ‘There is an object- 
glass in use in California that is less powerful, | 
but it is more favorably situated than the newer | 
glass will be. Each was made by the world’s 
most famous artisan in his line, and the result of 
the test with the new lens will be awaited by | 
none more anxiously than by Alvan Clark, who 
has done more than any other man to enable the 
human eye to penetrate the mysteries of space. 
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SILENT SUFFERING. 


No words suffice the secret soul to show, 
For truth denies all eloquence to woe. B 
ron. 
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Our Indian Wards. 


| The annual report of the commissioner of | 


| Indian affairs gives a hopeful view of the condi- 
| tion of the Indians. 





For one thing, there has been no outbreak or 
disturbance anywhere among the tribes to check 
their’ progress or divert their attention from the | 
| pursuits of peace. It is of the utmost importance | 
that the experiment of making the Indians self- | 
supporting farmers, each with his allotted area of | 
land, shall not be interrupted by wars which do 
the double mischief of strengthening the tribal 
| feeling and creating distrust of the whites. ° 

In this connection, the appeal which the com- 
missioner makes for a law to prohibit the sale of 
liquor to Indians who have become citizens should 
| be heeded. Intemperance promotes idleness and 
| quarrelling, and the commissioner reports that 
| some of the Indians who have received allotments 
|of land have been demoralized by the liquor | 
traffic. | 

The chief effort of the government is to put the 
Indians on their allotments, help them to make 
|homes, guard them from encroachment and 
| injustice, and educate their children. One way 
| in which the government encourages the Indians 
|to self-support is by giving them employment 
| when possible. Altogether, last year, about half 
a million dollars was paid to Indian employés. 
Some of the Indians raise crops to sell; some | 
have done well in raising live stock ; and others | 
find work in the woods or in the irrigating 
ditches. | 

The schools are doing a good work in training 
Indian children, and the number enrolled is 
larger than in the preceding year. Government | 
schools are being substituted for denominational | 
or contract schools, and next year, under the 
established policy of Congress, the expenditures 
on contract schools will be only about half as 
|large as this year. The fact that almost the 
entire Indian service is now under the civil- 
| service reform rules contributes to the efficiency 
and permanency of the work. 
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The Harvest. 


A distinguished politician was wont to refer to 
his autumnal round of visits to the county fairs 
in his state as his “fall plowing.’”” This year 
there is so much political discussion that one is 
tempted to believe political plowing to be the 
principal industry of the country; but the crop 
reports tell another story. 

In the main the reports are encouraging. The 
cotton crop bids fair to make amends for last 
year’s shortage. The amount of the staple 
brought into sight through reports from the 
interior towns, the ports and the railroads during 
the month of September, was nearly one and one- 
third million bales. This is more than thrice the 
amount in September of last year, and nearly 
half a million bales more than in any previous 
September. 

Nevertheless, it should be mentioned that the 
crop began to move earlier than usual, perhaps 
in response to the demand created by the shortage 
of 1895. Presumably for the same reason prices 
are still fairly good, and show no signs of falling | 
to the low level of 1894. Exports of cotton for | 
the month were the largest ever known. 

The “visible supply” of wheat—to use the 
expression common among financiers—was also 
larger at the end of September than at the 
corresponding period last year, but less than at 
the same time in 1893 and 1894. Toward the 
close of September there was a sharp rise in the 
price of wheat. The principal cause assigned 
for the rise were unfavorable reports of the grain 
crop in India. The actual receipts of the great 
interior ports were greater than last year’s, but | 
less than in the year 1894. 

The corn crop is evidently very large. Receipts | 





more than twice as large as it was then. 


falling off, both as compared with last year’s 
d those of the year before. 

The estimates of the total crops are in the 

main based on such reports as those from which 

these general statements are derived. They vary 


In aroom in the city of Cambridge, | from week to week and even from day to day, 


the weather being the principal arbiter. The 
completeness and accuracy of the information 
obtained from all quarters is striking evidence of 
the importance of telegraphy to the business 
world, and of the universal business tendency to 
discount the future. Prices literally rise and fall 
with the rise and fall of the barometer. 

While this is true, it is also true, from natural 


causes, that even the shrewdest forecasts are | 


sometimes mistaken; and American climate is 
fond of extremes. Sudden changes affecting wide 
areas are not uncommon. Freshets and hurri- 
canes lay waste the fairest regions, and disappoint 
the brightest hopes. The West Indian storm 
that swept our southeastern coast a few weeks 
ago was not unexampled, and in all probability 
will not be without its successors. Agriculture is 
usually reckoned a less venturesome calling than 
that of the sea, but it is not exempt from danger 
of wind and water. 

But the great advances in transportation 
methods, so characteristic of the century, enable 
us to draw upon other regions, and even upon 
other lands, for the harvests which unfavorable 
skies deny to the regions nearer our own doors. 
The totals of the world’s harvests vary less 


| violently from year to year than those of any one 


country. The sun is not usually unkind to both 
sides of the earth the same season. The East 
and the West supplement each other. 
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BRAINS SUPREME. 

Just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those that think must govern those that toil. 
Goldsmith. 
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Artistic Silver Certificates. 


The new issue of United States silver certifi- 
cates, for one, two and five dollars respectively, 
ranks, by virtue of beautiful design and effective 
engraving, as the most artistic paper money ever 
put in circulation. We do not see on these bills 
the confusion of titles, portraits, vignettes and 
lathework scrolls and borders usually found on 
bank-notes, but a consistent decorative picture 


|}embodying a thought wrought out in unity of 


purpose, which both pleases the eye and makes 
counterfeiting more difficult. Thus utility is 
served no less than art. 

In other respects the certificates do credit to 
the intelligence and American spirit of the officials 
who have taken part in their preparation. For 
instance, due honor has been done, for the first 
time in this way, to American invention and 
American literature, by the excellent engraved 
portraits of Fulton and Morse which decorate 
the back of the two-dollar certificate, and by the 
names of great writers and inventors: which appear 
among those of warriors and statesmen on the 
face of the ones. 

Thus the vital importance of the industrial and 


| social sides of the nation’s life are avowed on its 


currency as never before ; thus, at last, the stamp 
on money signifies not Cesar only, not authority 
and force only, but the people themselves. It is 
well that our country has led the world in this 
matter, as is evinced by the praise with which the 
new certificates have been greeted by the artists 
of Europe. 
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Not a Laughing Matter. 


The Chicago Tribune recently printed the 
following account of a naturalization incident in 
that city: 

An Italian who was unable to read or write 
in any language, and whose vocabulary in the 
English language was restricted to one word, 
appeared to be naturalized. 

“What is your name?” asked his honor. 

“McKinley,” replied the Italian. 

Judge Burke smiled, while another Italian 
furnished the desired information. 

“Can you read or write the English language?” 
asked the court. 

“McKinley,” answered the Italian. 

“Tf you can neither read nor write, how do you 
expect to vote?’ persisted the court, while every 
one present laughed. 

“McKinley,” replied the Italian, with a decisive 
shake of his head. 

He was given his papers. 


Some of the newspapers which have reprinted 


| this account seem to think, like the spectators in 


the court-room, that it is a proper subject for 
laughter. 

Thoughtful American citizens must regard it 
very differently. It is just such incidents as this, 
multiplied some hundreds or thousands of times, 
which help to give us ignorant and purehasable 


| voters. 


The laws which regulate the admission of aliens 
to citizenship are not as strict as they should be; 
but they do require that before a man is natural- 
ized it shall be made to ‘‘appear to the satisfaction 
of the court”’ that “‘he is attached to the principles 


Oats 


at the interior ports from August first to near the | of the Constitution of the United States, and 
close of September were larger by eight millions | well-disposed to the good order and happiness of 
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from its place. The assailants knew that the| of bushels than last year. The visible supply is | the same.” Clearly nothing of this kind could 
power of the British Empire was represented by | 
that flag, and the colors were undisturbed. ‘The | and rye show a considerable increase also. The| knew no English, but merely an American 
world has learned thoroughly the lesson that the | receipts of barley, on the contrary, show a decided | surname, and repeated that like a parrot in reply 
| British flag protects the humblest subject of | 


have been apparent in the case of an alien who 


to every question put to him. 

Such incidents show that thg country needs not 
| only good naturalization laws, but judges who will 
| enforce them with dignity and firmness. 
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A Whimsical Artist. 


It is not often that extreme affectation accompa- 
nies real and great gifts. Genius is usually simple. 
Once in a great while a truly gifted man makes a 
plaything of his own foibles, purposely petting 
and encouraging them until they become so obtru- 
| Sive as to obtain general recognition. Such a man 
is James Whistler, the artist, who has given rein 
to his oddities until they have made him scarcely 
less a London institution for publie entertainment 
than Punch itseif. 

His costume, for instance, as it was recently. 
described by one who knew him, might success- 
fully rival the historic attire of green coat, lace 
ruffles, purple velvet waistcoat and cable-lengths 
of heavy gold watch-chain in which young Disraeli 
first caught the eye and stirred the laughter of the 
great British public that so ardently admired him 
in later years. Here is the pen-portrait of the 
whimsical Mr. Whistler: y 

His face is a remarkable one. It is covered with 
countless wrinkles, but is clear of complexion and 
evidently very well groomed. He wears a well- 
curled gray mustache and slight imperial. His 
eyebrows are eange | bushy, and his glistening 
brown eyes peer out from underneath them like 
snakes in the grass. His hair is the most amazing 
part of his get-up. It is all arranged in separate 
curls, most artistically put together. They are all 
dyed black with the exception of one, which 
remains quite white, and on grand occasions is 
tied up with a small ribbon. 

A fin-de-siécle white love-lock adorned with a 
bow may be picturesque,—we will not venture an 
opinion as to that,—but as Mr. Whistler wears a 
very long black overcoat, like that of the little 
men in a toy Noah’s ark; also a French top-hat 
with a straight brim sticking out all round, and 
earries by way of cane a thin bamboo wand about 
four feet long, there is little wonder that his 
progress through London thoroughfares is some- 
times attended by an acutely interested crowd of 
small boys. 

The same freakish vanity which leads to these 
absurdities leads also to a trick of startling people 
with his tongue—which happens to be a clever 
one. Vain as he may be, it was probably more 
perversity than vanity which prompted him to 
make two of his most noted repartees. An over- 
ardent admirer once said to him: 

“Mr. Whistler, there are only two great painters, 
yourself and Velasquez.” With a drawl and a 
wink the artist responded, ““Why drag in Velas- 
quez?” 

Again, an enthusiastic lady who had been raving 
about the scenery of the Thames concluded her 
rhapsody by saying, ‘‘The whole trip was like a 
series of your superb etchings.” ‘“Ye-es,’’ was the 
complacent answer, “nature is creeping up.” 
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The Border-Line. 


A party of five gentlemen had been in the habit 
of meeting once a week to play poker. They were 
each of them ordinarily successful in his profes- 
sion, and were respected in their business and 
personal relations. The incident given below, 
that took place at their last meeting for the purpose 
of an evening’s enjoyment of their favorite game, 
dramatic as it may seem, is strictly true. 

It is not easy to give the reasons for the fasci- 
nations or the excitements of poker-playing. 
Suffice it to say that on the night we speak of, 
overwrought by stimulating circumstances, each 
of the players, because of what seemed to be 
the strength of his own hand, increased the 
amount of his bet over that which had previously 
been made. 

One of the five men was a lawyer who had many 
important clients depending upon him. He was 
the most imperturbable of the players, greatly 
addicted to the game, and, as it happened in this 
instance, held the highest cards in his hands. He 
knew that he was a sure winner, for no other 
combination could possibly beat him. 

The excitement became extreme, and the betting 
had risen from hundreds of dollars to one 
thousand. The lawyer for a moment changed 
color, then put his hand into his pocket, took outa 
roll of bills, and counting from it a thousand 
dollars, laid them in the middle of the table, thus 
covering the last bet. He then said: 

“T call you,” which is the technical way of 
bringing the betting to an end. As he did so he 
turned pale, and his hand shook as he showed his 
winning cards. The doctor of the party thought 
that he was going to faint from the excitement of 
winning such an unusual amount, and sprang to 
assist him; but the lawyer waved him back and 
bent his head, trying to control himself. His 
friends felt that this emotion was due to some 
unusual cause. In silence they looked on while 
he did a strange thing. 

First he took ten one-hundred-dollar bills from 
the heap of money that he had won, and folding 
them together, he put them with the roll he had 
taken from his pocket. 

When this was done he drew a long breath— 
almost a gasp of relief. Then he carefully sepa- 
rated his own original money from the remainder 
and pushed the rest away, looking at it steadily 
for a second or two without speaking. At length 
he said, raising his hand and registering a solemn 
oath—we quote his words exactly: 

“T am done with poker. Loving the game as 
much as I do, I give it up from this moment for- 
ever. I have stepped across the border-line of 
dishonor to-night. The money I have just put 
back into my pocket was given to me by a client 
to be paid out this morning, and if I had lost 
it I could not immediately have replaced it. 
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I had it in my possession simply because I had 


and in the excitement of the game I forgot that it | it. The sorrow of a public representative’s life | 


was not my own. The fascination that would 
make me do a thing like that is one that 1 dare not 
risk again. I cannot touch the money that I won 
with it, for it was not my own.” 

His friends took up their money and bowed in 
silence. Their astonishment and respect were too 
great for words. The lawyer soon rose and left the 
room, never to return to it. 

He had unconsciously given a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact that the essence of character which 
we call soul, may be lost or saved at the moment 
when one comes to the border-line between an 
honest and a dishonest act. 


* 
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REPORTED AT LAST. 


Ready wit is sometimes worth more than long | 


and careful thought. Mr. Du Bignon was a young 
and rising man who had been sent to represent 
Georgia at a national convention of lawyers that 
met in the West some years ago. He was to reply 
at a banquet to the toast, “The Young Manhood 
of the South.” His speech had been carefully 
prepared. 

“Gentlemen of the Bar,” he began, “I —” 

But at this moment every eye wandered toward 
the door, and the toastmaster sprang to his feet 
with the welcoming cry, “General Sherman!” 

“Sherman! Sherman!” was echoed all down the 
table, and the assembly rose to greet the great 
soldier. It was long before the tumult subsided, 
but when it did, something else went with it, Mr. 
Du Bignon’s speech. He rose slowly to his feet, 
and stood silent. The silence was appalling. 

At last he began, “Gentlemen, I am confounded! 
The advent of so noted a warrior as General 
Sherman has made me forget every word of my 


speech’—here the men all looked anxious and | 


interested—“but I think you can seareely wonder 
at my confusion. Georgians are so used to having 
General Sherman follow them that it is enough to 
paralyze any one of them to be asked to follow 
the general.” 

There was a pause for an instant over the young 
man’s audacity, and then the room rang with 
appreciative applause of his ready wit. Mr. Du 
Bignon was encouraged to remark that he would 
tell a story about the young manhood of the South, 
the very young manhood, including some personal 
impressions in connection with General Sherman. 

“I was only a little shaver,” he said, “staying at 
home taking care of my mother and a younger 
brother. All the men had gone to the war. Early 
one morning the cry started, ‘Sherman is coming!’ 
It increased from a frightened whisper to a shout. 
The old negroes who were at home left the field 
and gathered in their cabins. People stood irreso- 
lute in the street, not knowing what to do, or 
whether to refrain from doing anything. Even the 


chickens and cows seemed to understand that | 
portentous ery that was filling the air—‘Sherman | 


is coming!’ 

“And later on he came. Soldiers and horses 
began to fill the little town, the houses of the 
people were entered, and fear was the prevailing 
sensation. 

“I insisted that my Shetland pony and my 
brother’s pet rooster must be saved. My mother 
equally insisted that I should stay in the house, 
for if not the soldiers would carry me away. I 
was put ina room from a window of which I saw 
one of the soldiers go under our house and cateh 
the rooster and wring its neck. I was certain my 
pony would go next. So I jumped out of the 
window, ran to the soldier, and doubling up my 
fist, cried: 

“*You old Yankee, you, if you take that pony I'll 
report you to General Sherman!’ ” 

He stopped for an instant, and then continued 
courteously, “General, he did take my pony, and 
this is my first opportunity to report to you.” 

He stopped and sat down. His speech had won 
the day. As he took his seat men cheered him for 


his cleverness, and General Sherman, jumping up, | 
said, ‘Will some one present me to the young | 


rebel?” 
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LIVINGSTONE’S BOYHOOD. 


Janet Livingstone, who died recently in Edin- 
burgh, was the younger sister of the great African 
explorer, David Livingstone. She told many quaint 
stories of her brother’s boyhood. Once when six 
years old he stayed out beyond the prescribed 
hours, and on returning home found the door 
barred, a punishment for the second transgression 
of the kind. David made no fuss, and his father, 
when he opened the door some time later, found 
the young hopeful sitting on the door-step munching 
a penny-loaf. 

“I’m having my supper,” he observed resignedly 
to his astonished parent. “Mother has shut me 
out.” 

Livingstone, senior, was as great a philosopher 
as his son. One day David brought home the news 
that a heavy duty was to be put on tobacco. 

Neil Livingstone, who was not a rich man, was 
just lighting his pipe as the news was broken. 
He put it down unlighted. 

“If we have to give it up,” he said, “we may as 
well begin now.” He never smoked again. 


* 
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PUBLIC DUTY. 


The old-fashioned subordination of the individual 
to the demands of the state was a cardinal prin- 
ciple of a statesman who died lately in France— 
M. Eugétne Spuller, who had been minister of 
education and of foreign affairs, and had held 
other important public posts. He was always 
Serious in his devotion to a public duty. 

Monsieur Spuller was once asked if the post of 
deputy, or representative, did not subject its holder 
to a somewhat cruel test. He admitted that it did. 

“In exposing one to criticism and abuse, I sup- 
pose?” his questioner asked. 

“Oh no,” said Monsieur Spuller. “The deputy 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| has no right to think of those, so long as he is | 
not had the opportunity to deposit it in the bank, | conscious of doing his duty as well as he can do | Dentifrice” for the toeth. Its superiority is every- 


| lies in his inability to serve all the good causes 
that appeal to him.” 
| Monsieur Spuller took an important part in the 


elevation of Monsieur Casimir-Périer to the head 


of the ministry, and afterward to the presidency 
| of the republic. He was much displeased when 
| Monsieur Casimir-Périer suddenly resigned the 
| presidency. 

| “These young men,” he exclaimed, “renounce 
| public honors as if they had been given them on 
their own account!” 
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“HOW SHALL YE ESCAPE?” 


The Scriptures may be a dangerous weapon to 
put into the hands of those who pervert their 
meaning, either intentionally or through want of 
| understanding. Every one has heard how Lorenzo 

Dow, having resolved to preach a sermon against 
women’s tall bonnets, took for his text the words, 

“Topknot, come down!” which he had ingeniously 

perverted from the lines, “Let him which is on the 
housetop not come down.” 


| Less artful than this, but quite as: amusing, was 
| the unconscious error made by a young student of 
theology at Wilbraham seminary, whose case was 
recently related by an old divine. The student 
went out one Saturday to preach his trial sermon. 
When he returned Monday the venerable Doctor 
X. said to him: 
“Well, how did 
“Oh, very well, I thought.” 
“Glad to hear it. What was your text?” 
“*How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation?’ ”’ 
“Very good text—very good text. 
handle it?” 
“Well, first I showed them how great this salva- 


| tion was — 
“That's right. And then?” 


get along?” 


How did you 


they neglected it!” 


CARLYLE REPROVED. 


An amusing and characteristic anecdote of 
Thomas Carlyle is given in Mrs. Ross’s “Early 
Days Recalled.” Mrs. Ross, the daughter of Sir 
Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon, enjoyed from 
her earliest years the privilege of meeting many 

| distinguished persons under delightful conditions. 
Her mother’s beauty and wit, as wellas her father’s 
social and official rank, attracted men and women 
eminent in art, letters and politics to their home. 
The only visitor whom little Janet cordially dis- 
liked was Mr. Thomas Carlyle. She says: 

One afternoon my mother had a discussion with 
|him on German literature; her extraordinary 
| eloquence and fire prevailing, Carlyle lost his 
| temper, and burst forth m his Scotch tongue, 


| “You’re just a windbag, Lucie, you’re just a wind- | 


| bag!” 

1 had been listening with all my ears, and con- 
| ceiving him to be very rude, interrupted him by 
saying, 7 always says men should be civil 
to women ;” for which pert remark I got a scolding 
from my mother ; but Mr. Carlyle was not offended, 
and turning to her observed, “Lucie, that child of 
yours has an eye for an inference.” 


A FATAL OMELETTE. 


Ignorance of cooking is not often the direct cause 
of a man’s death, but such an instance is related 
by Miss Edith Lichel, in a recent volume entitled, 
“The Story of Two Salons.” In the time of the 
French Revolution, one Monsieur Condorcet, upon 
whose head, as an aristocrat, a price was set, 
sought refuge with a friend, Monsieur Suard, who 
bade him return at nightfall, when means of escape 
would be provided. 

Unhappily Condorcet, being unable to exist with- 
out tobacco, went into a tavern to buy some. Still 
prostrate from fatigue, he thought he would take 
| advantage of this opportunity to get some dinner, 
| and ordered an omelette. 

“How —_ eggs do ; 
inquired the landlord, who had been eying him 





you wish to be used?” 


| oe The innocent Condorcet was at his 
wits’ end; he reflected on the size of the ordinary 
| omelette. 


“Twelve,” he boldly replied. 

His fate was sealed; none but an aristocrat 
could be so ignorant or so extravagant. He was 
arrested and led away to prison, from which he 
never emerged. 


POLITICAL SUPPORT. 


An old chronicler tells of a pretty incident con- 
nected with General Washington and the old-time 
election days. Washington voted at all the Fairfax 
elections until the close of his life, uniformly 
supporting the Federal candidates. 


Although he lived at a distance from the court- 
house at the Alexandria market, he generally 
voted early in the day. The polls were reached by 
a flight of steps outside the building, which in 1799 
had become very shaky from old age. 

When General Washington reached these steps, 
he placed one foot upon them, and shook the crazy 
ascent, as if to discover how much strength was 
left in it. Instantly twenty brawny arms, one 
above another, grasped the rickety stairway, and 
a dozen men’s shoulders braced it firmly. Nor did 
a single man move from his position until the ven- 
erable chief had deposited his vote and descended 
| the stairway. 

“I saw the general’s last bow,” said one of these 
supporters half a century after that day, “and it 
was more than kingly.” 





A DISTINCTION. 


Some men’s wits are sharpened under cross- 
examination, as in an instance cited by the Green 
Bag, a legal journal. 


Counsel in a case lately pending for trial in the 
New York Surrogate Court had his question met 
with the answer: “The matter slipped my mind.” 

“In other words, you forgot such an important 
event.” 

“No, [ haven’t forgot it.” 

“Pray, sir, what difference is there between 
forgetting a matter and having it slip from your 
mind?” 

“Well, counsellor, it is this way: A thing slips 
from the mind, but by and by you remember it; 
but if you forget a thing it never comes back.” 

His honor of course made note of this distine- 
tion without much difference. 





“And then I told them how they might escape if 
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Brook Song. 


I aim a runaway, wild little runaway, 
Heels over head from the fountains I go; 

Like a pied-piper, in shadow and sunny way, 
Making new friendships wherever I go. 

Streamlets and eneinge pabble after and hurry me, 
Deaf to the mother hills calling them back: 

Pell-mell, I lead them on, nothing to worry me, 
Sunshine shall cheer us and storm clear the track. 

Come, boy or girl, if you can, tell the source of me, 
Find out the cloud whence I fell from the skies ; 

Ha, ha, run on with me, follow the course of me, 
Look for each cataract’s dimpling surprise. 

Down through the glens with me, off and away with me, 
Fields of discovery seek we to-day ; 

Over the rocks and rifts, leap with me, play with me, 
Flashing and dashing along through the spray. 

Iam a runaway, bold little ranaway, 
Nothing to daunt me, I rollicking go, 

Deep in the woodland and out in the sunny way, 
Singing forever the one song I now. 

Share my glad company, think to delay me not; 
Keep step, and learn a bright ditty of me; 

Trouble shall stay me not, pebbles dismay me not, 
Laughing and chaffing I run to the sea. 


FRANK WALCcotTr?T Hutt. 
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A Martyr. 


Mrs. Caswell, in “Our Life Among the [roquois 
Indians,” has given her readers an insight that is 
almost unique into Indian characteristics and 
habits. The hunter, the government agent, the 
missionary, each looks at the Indians from a 
different point of view, and each observes traits 
that are perhaps contradictory. ‘The man of God 
looks neither for gain nor for sport. He seeks 
the soul of the red man, and he instructs it. 

In the original, or perhaps better, the aboriginal 
state, the [roquois had certain marked character- 
istics. As a tribe they were pitiless and cunning ; 
as individuals they were brave and faithful. 
Mrs. Caswell gives a touching illustration of the 
nobler qualities that have in many instances sur- 
vived the ignoble influences of border civilization. 

After much personal work and months of 
prayer and patience, a group of young Indians, 
who had been especially uproarious and wild, 
came into the church and signed the pledge to 
give up tobacco and fire-water. To them the 
taking of the pledge meant the abandonment of 
all vice, and living a clean life. 

One of these young converts was induced to 
join a company of white men to go “rafting” on 
the Allegheny River. The raftsmen were freely 
addicted to liquor, and soon noticed that the 
Indian never tasted it. 

“Why not?” they asked him. 

“Me belong to temperance society,” was the 
laconic reply. ‘‘Me promise not drink. Mekeep 
promise.” 

The raftsmen laughed him to scorn. ‘We'll 
soon teach you, you miserable redskin, how much 
such a promise is worth!” 

These brutal fellows tempted the poor man day 
and night in vain. They held liquor under his 
nose; they threw it in his face. He would not 
yield. They then resolved to conquer his will. 
So one day they handed him a glass of whiskey, 
and when he declined it they pushed him into 
the river. The Indian swam to the edge of the 
raft, and begged his tormentors to let him come 
aboard. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “if you will drink the 
whiskey.” 

The Indian shook his head. 
promise,” said he. 

Then the men pushed him away from the edge 
of the raft. He was getting exhausted and sank ; 
but rising he clutched the raft convulsively. 

“Will you drink it?” came the last demand. 

“*No break promise,” gasped the Indian. ‘Me 
cannot.” 

Then the brutes unloosed his fingers for the 
last time. The Indian sank, and rose no more. 

The young convert was as much a martyr to 
the truth in this nineteenth century as any one of 
the famous Christians in the third. He was 
faithful unto death. 


“Me no break 
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Characteristic of the Man. 


Many an act of kindness has been left undone 
because it carried with it a seeming loss of dignity. 
The following letter of a lady of Springfield, 
Illinois, published in MeClure’s Magazine, shows 
the self-forgetfulness and kindness of the great 
man we all delight to honor. The incident took 
place after Mr. Lincoln had been to Congress. 
We might query how many representatives of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men would forget 
themselves enough to do the same thing. 


“The very children,” the lady writes, “knew 
him, for there was not one of them for whom he 
had not done some kind deed. My first impression 
of Mr. Lincoln was made by one of his kind deeds. 
I was going with a little friend for my first trip 
alone on the railroad cars. It was an epoch of my 
al I had planned for it and dreamed of it for 
weeks. 

“The day came, but as the hour of the train 
approached, the hackman, ry 7 some neglect, 
failed to call for my trunk. As the minutes wen 
on I realized, in a panic of grief, that I should 
miss the train. I was a by the gate, my 
hat and gloves on, sobbing as if my heart would 
break, when Mr. Lincoln came . 

e asked, and I 


“*Why, what’s the matter?’ 
poured out all my story. 

“How big’s the trunk? There’s still time, if it 
isn’t too big,’ and he pushed through the gate and 
up to the door. 

“My mother and I took him up to my room, 
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where my little old-fashioned trunk stood, locked 
and tied. ‘Oh, ho!’ he cried. ‘Wipe your eyes 
and come on quick.’ 

“And before I knew what he was going to do, 
he had shouldered the trunk, was down-stairs, 
and striding out of the yard. Down the street he 
went as fast as his long legs could carry him, I 


trotting behind, drying my tears as I went. We 
reached the station in time. Mr. Lincoln put = 
me 


on the train, kissed me weg and tole 
have a goodtime. It was just like him.” 


—e 





Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly says that when 
she was a child of twelve she knew Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton, then a charming old lady of ninety-five, 
overflowing with reminiscences. One was of a 
great gathering of the Indians of eastern New 
York, at Saratoga, which was then only a log fort. 
The chiefs and greatest warriors of the Six Nations, 
dressed in barbaric pomp, but with peace on their 
faces, stood waiting the approach of a small group 
of whites—one or two officers in full uniform and 
a tall, commanding man, in the prime of life, 
leading by the hand a slim girl of thirteen._ 


The tall man was Gen. Philip Schuyler, whom 
the Indians honored as they did no other white 
man; and they had met to offer him a tribute of 
devotion. At a sign from the great chief, their 
ranks parted to admit General Schuyler, who 
advanced into the open space still leading his little 
daughter. There, with many ceremonies, the child 
was formally adopted by the Six Nations, the chiefs 
ending the sacred rite by laying their hands upon 
her head, and giving her an Indian name, meaning 
“One of us.” And Mrs. Hamilton was the little 


maid. 

One day the old lady was talking about men of 
bodily strength, and she told an incident which 
must have ~ ned soon after her marriage, for 
she was at the time in headquarters with her 
husband. General Washington was writing in his 
office, a room on the second floor of a farm-house. 
The farmer’s wife, who was washing clothes, 
gm 2 discovered that the shed roof was on fire. 
She rushed screaming into the house, and Wash- 
ington came bounding down the stairs, picked up 
one of the large wash-tubs full of suds, ran up-stairs 
with it, pot out on the roof and emptied it on the 
blaze ; then he ran for another tub and still another 
before he succeeded in putting out the fire. 

One night Mrs. Hamilton seemed sad and absent- 
minded, and would not go into the parlor where 
there were visitors, but sat near the fire and played 
backgammon for a while. When the game was 
done, she leaned back in her chair a long time 
with closed eyes, as if lost to all around her. 
tee ad the silence was broken by the murmured 
words: 

“T am so tired; it is so long. I want to see 
Hamilton!” 

What thoughts must have come to her from the 
past! For she had griefs beyond the usual lot of 
women. Her oldest son, Philip, fell in a duel before 
his father met a similar fate; and the oldest 
daughter, a lovely young creature, was so shocked 
by her brother’s cruel death, that she became 
insane. Though she lived to be an old woman, it 
was as an inmate of a private asylum. 


*+ 
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A Prison in the Marquesas. 


That “the French are a good-natured people 
and make easy masters” was Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s conclusion, when he had studied the various 
protectorates that serve for governments in the 
South Sea Islands. The Marquesas group, for 
instance, is under French control. Mr. Stevenson 
tells in “In the South Seas” how he visited the 
calaboose at Tai-o-hae,—the port of entry,—and 
found it empty. 


From this noontide quietude it must not be sup- 
posed the prison was untenanted. The calaboose 
at Tai-o-hae does a good business. But some of 
its occupants were gardening at the residency, 
and the rest were probably at work “gen the 
streets, as free as our scavengers at home, although 
not so industrious. 

On the ate of evening they would be called 
in like children from play, and the harbor-master 
—who is also the jailer—would go through the 
form of locking them up until six the next morning. 

Should a prisoner have any call in town, whether 
of pleasure or affairs, he has but to unhook the 
window-shutter; and if he is back again, and the 
shutter decently replaced, by the hour of call on 
the morrow, he may have met the harbor-master 
in the avenue, and there will be no complaint, far 
less ~~ ment. 

But this is not all. The charming French resi- 
dent, Monsieur Delarnelle, carried me one day to 
the calaboose on an official visit. In the green 
court a very ragged gentleman, his legs deformed 
with the island e oe ge saluted us, smiling. 

“One of our political prisoners—an_ insurgent 
from Raiatea,” said the resident; and then to the 
=— “T thought I had ordered him a new pair of 

rousers ?” 

Meanwhile no other convict was to be seen. 

“Well,” said the resident, “where are our pris- 
oners?” 

“Monsieur the Resident,” replied the jailer, 
saluting with soldierly formality, “as this is a 
feast-day, I let them go to the chase.” They were 
all upon the mountains hunting goats! 

Presently we came to the quarters of the women, 
likewise deserted. 

“Where are our good ladies?” asked the resi- 
dent; and the jailer cheerfully responded, “I think, 
—e that they have gone somewhere to make 
a visit. 

It had been the design of Monsieur Delarnelle 
who was much in love with the whimsicalities o 
his small realm, to elicit something comical, but 
me even he expected anything so perfect as the 
ast. 

To complete the picture of convict life in Tai-o- 
hae, it remains to be added that these criminals 
draw a salary as regularly as the president of the 
republic. Ten sous a day is their hire. Thus they 
have money, food, shelter, clothing, and, I was 
about to write, their liberty. 


* 
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Hanging Above a Tiger. 


A British officer in India had gone out upon an 
elephant in search of a tiger, which had just killed 
a man and two bullocks within half a mile of 
camp. The hunt was brief, and the officer pres- 
ently got two shots at the tiger, but without killing 
him. The jungle was heavy, and it was already 
getting dusk when the servant touched the officer 
from behind and said, “There he is!” The adven- 
ture is best described by the man himself, as quoted 
by General Wilkinson. 

The tiger was lying 
unable to rise, as I afterward foun 
loins being broken. Seeing that he was not dead, 
however, I was in the act of taking up my rifle 
when something struck me on the back and jammed 
me to the front of the howdah. I had just time to 


within ten yards of me, 


out, from his | 





lay hold of the branch of a tree and pull myself 
out of the howdah, otherwise my back would have 
been broken. 

Then the frightened elephant ran away, and left 
me suspende 
a looking up at me, growling and lashing his 
sides. 


You may imagine my feelings. In vain I tried 
to get into the tree, and at last, my fingers becoming 


cramped, I lost = hold and fell on the tiger. It 
was like dropping into the jaws of death. 
the tiger with 


The instant I touched the ground 
a terrific roar seized my left foot in his mouth, and 
with one bite crushed the heel and ankle-bone to 
powder. Then he gave me three other bites, two 
on the calf of the leg and one on the knee, every 
bite breaking the bone to pieces. 

y agonies were dreadful. In vain I called for 
help, but after a struggle I got my right leg free 
and gave the tiger a tremendous kick on the head, 
which induced him to let go. Instantly I got Cf 
and hobbled to the foot of the tree, where I fell 
exhausted, with the tiger still a few paces off. 

The sepoy, who had been with me in the howdah, 
had lodged safely in the tree, and witnessed the 
whole scene. Now he came down within a few 
feet of the ground, and begged me to get into the 
tree. At first 1 thought I could not, but when the 
sepoy told me that the tiger would be at me again, 
I ve the fellow my hands, and he managed to 
pull me up into the lower branches. 





By and by my brother officer, whose elephant, 
like my own, had become unmanageable, came 
back, and finally killed the tiger, after which I was 
somehow got into the howdah and carried back to 
camp. 

_—_—_ Oo rm 
Rest. 
Thick is the darkness— 


Rough is the highway— 
Onward, still onward ! 


Dawn harbors surely 
East of the shadows. 
Facing us somewhere 
Spread the sweet meadows. 


Upward and forward ! 
me will restore us: 
Light is above us, 
est is before us. 
Selected. 
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Chinese Customs. 


Americans can scarcely realize, says the author 
of “The Real Chinaman,” how broadly our ideas 
of social intercourse between men and women 
differ from those of the Chinese. There are no 
social occasions or assemblies in the Chinese 
Empire where opposite sexes meet as friends and 
entertain each other. Not only are mixed assem- 
blages of men and women forbidden by the social 
code of China, but husband and wife are not 
expected to appear together in public. Under no 
circumstances could a Chinese husband be induced 
to ride in the same carriage with his wife. It 
would ruin his reputation. 

An amusing wrangle which once took place in 
Peking between a foreigner and a party of Chinese 
muleteers illustrates Oriental prejudice. A party 
of foreigners were setting out in large sedan chairs 
drawn by mules. One gentleman desired to occupy 
the same chair with his wife. 

The muleteers at once protested, and refused to 


proceed. They insisted that it was a gross breach 
of propriety, and that the couple would be abused 
an 


jeered at throughout the journey. And they 
more than hinted that if the foreigner cared noth- 
ing for his own or his wife’s reputation, they must 
protect theirs, and they would not be parties to 
on such scandalous pe ee 

© persuasion and no offer of extra wages could 
move them. 

In May, 1875, news reached Peking that an hon- 
ored Chinese official, then resident in the United 
States, had married an American lady. Soon after 
this, says Mr. Holcomb, the United States minister 
and I had occasion to visit the Foreign Office. The 
minister said that he intended to congratulate the 
Chinese officials upon this marriage. 

The Chinese never inquire in regard to the health 
of the female member of each other’s families, and 
our innocent question, ““How is your wife?”’ would 
be regarded as insulting, even between acquaint- 
ances of one i scaneine. I therefore advised the 
minister that any allusion to this marriage would 
be ill-timed and misunderstood. 

However, when we were taking tea at the For- 
eign Office, the minister requested me to say to 
Prince Kung, then at the head of the government. 
that “the relations between the United States and 
China, which had been of so friendly a nature for 
so many years, ought to be much strengthened by 
the fact that a distinguished Chinese officer had 
married a pretty Yankee girl.” 

I translated this remark to the prince and the 
six members of the cabinet, venerable, gray-headed 


men. 

Each minister of state looked down at his plate. 
None dared to speak. At length Prince Kung 
raised his head, looked at me in silence, and draw- 
ing a long breath, remarked, “It is fearfully hot 
to da ” 


That was the sole outcome of our minister’s | 


well-meant but ill-timed congratulations. 


~~ 
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The Soldiers’ Pet. 


A military gentleman furnishes the New York 
Sun with a readable account of sundry unusual 
pets which he has seen or heard of in his army 
experience. At Fort Keogh, Montana, the men of 
one company had a black bear cub that had been 
captured by some Cheyenne Indians and brought 
to the barracks. The fellow at once made friends 
with the cat, and under the name of Pete, soon 
became a pet With the men. The writer says: 


He was taught several tricks, such as boxing. 
joggling an empty barrel with his paws, and 
dancing to the tune of a fiddle. As he grew older 
he had more liberty, the only restraint y: upon 
him being a small wooden chair to which he was 
chained. 

Pete would go all over the post carrying the chair 
in his paws, and when he found a comfortable nook 
or shady corner there he would sit for hours until 
his fancy moved him to go somewhere else. 

Pete’s reputation as a trustworthy bear, however, 
was spoiled one day when he was caught red- 
handed in an attempt to esca He was found 
far up the cafion, held by the chain and remnants 
of the chair, which had become entangled in the 
knotty problems of a bunch of gnarled oak. 

When his former comrades, as usual, familiarly 
approached him, the hitherto gentle animal 
knocked the first comer about ten feet with a 
sturdy blow, the result of the excellent boxing 
lessons given him, and he would have served the 
others in like manner had they come within reach. 
Pete was carried back in disgrace, and chained to 
a stake in the rear of the company street. All 
attempts at reconciliation failed, and the men were 
at a loss to understand the change in the animal’s 
disposition, until one night the reason was di 
covered by accident. Pete had a midnight visito 

A soldier returning pretty late one evening 
almost ran into the arms of a second bear who was 


immediately over the tiger, which |. 


s- | 
r. 
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apparently holding an earnest conversation with 
the prisoner. The stranger was a large customer. 
and upon being discovered immediately turne 
and fied up the cafion. 

The next night a watch was set, and sure enough 
back came the same intruder, as on a visit 
to Pete. This was kept up for some time, the 
larger animal never failing to call at the usual 
hour; but it was noticed that these midnight visits 
had a very bad influence upon Pete. So it was 
decided to set a trap to catch the larger bear, and 
this failing, the brute was to be shot. 

The trap didn’t work, but three or four rifles did, 
and then the truth was made apparent that the 
larger animal was in all probabil — mother of 

ete. She had evidently been trying to persuade 
her cub to come away with her, for Pete was not 
ten months old at the time, and she paid her life as 
the forfeit of her faithful affection. 

Pete afterward grew so sevens and dangerous 
that it became necessary to kill him also; but his 
glossy black hide is still preserved, and adorns 
one of the walls of the company room. 


~ 
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His Search. 


A novel reason for curiosity was lately given by 
a tall, lank Westerner to a New England spinster 
on a southern-bound train. The Western man 
took the seat beside the New Englander, it being 
the only one unoccupied. She did not look at him, 
but though her eyes were fastened on her book, 
she felt his gaze scrutinizing her face. 


After a moment he said genially, “Howdy do?” 

The spinster glanced up from her book, and 
seeing the guilelessness of the elderly face, said, 
em “How do you do?” 

“I’m pretty well,” replied the Westerner. “And 
what might your name ma’am?” 

“It might anything, i presume,” returned the 
spinster, with dignity, and yet not being able to 
feel exactly offended, ‘‘but it is Brown.” 

“Thank ’e,” said the Westerner, looking some- 
what disappointed. ‘I hope there’s no harm done 
by my asking.” 

“Certainly not,” said the spinster, unbending a 
little in spite of herself. 

“You see,” explained the Westerner, confiden- 
tially, “I’ve got_a cousin about your age, I should 

udge, down in Georgia that I aint ever seen; and 

might come on her some time just by asking folks 
their names; and I don’t ever expect to see her 
unless it is in jest some such way, ma’am.” 

After which, silence fell upon the two until, half 
an hour later, the Westerner spoke again as he 
rose, bag in hand. 

“IT see a seat over there by a middle-aged lady,” 
he said, “and I’m a-going 0 see if maybe she’s 
the one. You see this cousin’s the only living 
relation I’ve got, and I should like to run across 
her; but if that lady aint the one, there’s no use 
my trying any farther in this car, for all the rest 
of the women folks are too young.” 

So saying, he went over to the other seat; but a 
moment or two later he returned with a crestfallen 
expression on his thin face. “She aint the one 
either,” he said. Then he sank into his seat and 
said nothing more till he reached his destination, 
when he bade the New England spinster ““Good- 
by!” and departed. 


m 
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Natural Wadding. 


A Penobscot county man tells an amusing boyish 
experience in the Lewiston Journal. He and a 
young friend went gunning one fine fallday. They 
had old-fashioned, muzzle-loading guns, and wad- 
ding was a necessary part of the outfit. 


We came across a big hornets’ nest in a tree, 
says the narrator, and boy-like climbed up and 
pulled it down for wadding. We talked about the 
merits of different kinds of —— and decided 
that hornets’ nests, a material provided by nature, 
was the best. We concluded to lay in a good stock 
of it;and began to break it up. 

From the inside of the nest we shook out a 
uantity of the biggest hornets I ever saw, the 
erocious kind that have black bands around a 
long brown body; but they were stiff, as if frozen, 
and we didn’t mind them at all. We turned them 
all out, and sat down to rest and make our new 
wadding into nice little rolls. 

We sat talking in merry pele for awhile 
when all of a sudden Fred sereamed like a wild 
Indian and jumped as much as three feet from the 

ound. He gave another yell and, striking to 
right and left on his thighs, started on a wild run 

or home 


me. 

It was the hornets. He had chanced to sit down 
where a number of them fell, and they warmed up 
from contact with his body, and he, it seems, 
warmed up from contact with theirs. Wadding 
was a sore subject with him for a long time. 


* 
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Of Course. 


| How quickly a mystery is solved when once you 
| find the key! The Cleveland Plain Dealer says 
that Judge Fiedler was the other day examining a 
prisoner who had been brought into court charged 
| with stealing a ride on a railway train. 


“Where were you?” asked the judge, referring 
to the prisoner’s former place of abode. 

“In the Indian Territory,” was the reply. “I 
was waiting.” 

“Waiting for whom?” 

“Just waiting.” 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“To get my money.” 

“From whom?” 

“The man I was waiting for.” 

“What did he owe it to you for?” 

“For waiting.” 

“How did you start in waiting?” 

“By beginning to wait.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean; explain your- 








“I thought you knew I was waiting in a restau- 
1 


at. 
“Oh!” gasped Judge Fiedler. 





ad 


All Manner. 


Sometimes there is very little in matter and 
almost everything in manner. Harper’s Drawer 
tells of an irascible German father who angrily 
waved a telegram in the face of his meeker wife, 
and said: 


“Listen to the tone in which that rascal of a son 
— to his father! The impertinent spendthrift! 
‘Father, sendme money! Hannes.’ Now what do 
you say to such barefaced impud 8 li 
money, and then giving his 
orders to send more?” 

“But he does not say that, my dear husband,” 
replied the mother, taking the telegram in her 
turn. “Listen, this is what he writes: and with 
soft, pleading, ingratiating voice she read, ‘Father! 
| Send me money. Hannes.’” When she came to 

the boy’s name, there were tears in her voice. 
“If only he had written that!” said the father, 














? Sp g 
father peremptory 





and he was almost persuaded to pity. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


Just One Man! 


Willie called him “Uncle Ned,” 
“Papa,” Bessie always said. 
Aunt Sue spoke of him as “Brother,” 
“Husband,” so said Bessie’s mother. 
Grandma lovingly said, ‘My Son”’— 
And he answered every one! 

ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 
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Dipped Candles. 


It rained on Hallowe’en—a wild October storm 
of rain and wind—and so we had our frolic 
indoors. We had some candles to light the 
rooms, just enough to make a kind of half-light 
that we thought right for Hallowe’en, and grand- 
ma showed us how to 
play all the old Hallow- 
e’en games and tricks 
that she played when 
she was a girl, and we 
had a jolly time. The 
next morning we found 
that a good deal of tal- 
low had dropped from 
the candles on some of 
the things about the 
rooms, and we were 
cleaning it up and 
grandma was helping 
us. 

“How queer the can- 
dle-light seemed,” 
Ruth said. ‘“‘Sodimand 
flickering.” Grandma 
smiled in her quiet way. 

“We would have 
thought the light you 
had last night quite an 
illumination when I 
was a girl,” she said. 
“We did not often burn 
as many candles at 
once. I remember one 
time, though, that we 
had more, and I helped 
to make them.” 

“Oh, please tell us 
about it, grandma, while 
we work,” A lice coaxed. 
But grandma needed 
no coaxing. She is al- 
ways ready to tell us 
the old-time stories we 
love to hear, so, after 
thinking a minute, she 
began : 

“It was the winter I 
was thirteen. My sis- 
ter Anne was sixteen, 
and a cousin who was 
eighteen was spending 
the winter with us. 
We wanted to have a 
Christmas party and invite all of the young 
folks for miles around. At first mother would 
not consent, for she was not very well, but at 
last, seeing how our hearts were set upon it, she 
said we might have it if we would get everything 
ready ourselves, and put the house in order after 
it was over. Of course we agreed to her plan, 


and we spent the week before Christmas sweep- | 


ing and dusting, making evergreen wreaths and 
trimming our tree. About three days before 
Christmas mother came down from the storeroom 
and said, ‘Girls, I suppose you’ll want to light 
the house a good deal for the party, and I went 
up to look at the candles. I don’t believe I can 


spare you as many as you’ll need, so you had | 


better dip some to-morrow, and then you can 
have as many as you want.’ 

“So we got ready to make the candles. 
soon as the work was done in the morning we 
put the big wash-boiler on the fire and half-filled 
it with water. Then we put in a great deal of 
tallow, until the boiler was nearly full. When it 
was all hot, and the tallow about ten inches deep 
on top of the water, we put in our candle- 
wicking. 

“We had been getting it ready while the tallow 
heated. We took a great many slender sticks, 
just long enough to lay across the top of the 
boiler, and tied about six wicks to each one. 
These wicks were about eighteen inches long, 
and we tied something heavy to the lower end of 
each one, so that when we laid the stick across 
the boiler top the wicks hung down through the 
tallow, the weighted ends reaching down into 
the water. 

“We filled the top of the boiler with these 


sticks, and then left them there a few minutes | 


until the wicks were soaked with tallow. Then 
sister and I carried them just outside the kitchen 
door, and hung them up to cool; and while we 
did that cousin put a fresh lot on top of the 
boiler. The ones outside cooled very quickly in 
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the frosty air, and then we could see the white 
coat of tallow on them. 

“Then we carried out the ones on the boiler, 
and dipped the first ones in again. For two 
hours we were just as busy as we could be, 
running in and out with our wicks, and every 
time they cooled we could see how they were 
growing larger, as more of the tallow clung to 
them. 

“We made a good deal of fun out of it, and at 
eleven o’clock we had over a hundred nice 
candles—not so smooth and shining as mother’s 
molded ones, but quite good enough, and so 
many of them! 

“We cut off the wicks at top and bottom, and 
piled them in a big basket. After dinner, when 
the tallow in the boiler had cooled, we had to 
skim it off and put it away to use again. We 
felt very proud of our morning’s work, for it was 
the first time sister and I had ever dipped any 
candles, though we had seen mother do it. 

“Then we put up our candles everywhere; in 
the tree and all about the rooms, and even then 
we had more than we needed. They made the 
house very bright, and we sang our carols and 
played our games and danced around the tree, 
and were as happy as you will be doing the same 
things at Christmas-time under the incandescent 
lights. But that was over fifty years ago. 
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A Queer Race. 





| I saw the queerest race to-day 
Out at the county fair, 

The riders all were tiny tots, 
The racers all were rare. 


I saw a little winsome maid, 
With flying yellow hair, 

Hold fast and ride around a ring 
Upon a big brown bear. 


Another one laughed loud in glee 
And raced around the track, 

And she was seated fearlessly 
Upon a lion’s back. 


And one rode on a tiger fierce, 
Another on a deer, 

While others rode on prancing steeds 
Without a sign of fear. 


And round and round the track they rode, 
Allat a rapid pace, 

And no one beat, tho’ all tried hard 
To win the funny race. 


At last the racers came to rest, 
The music ceased to sound, 
And all the little tots went home 
And left the merry-go-round. 
WILLIAM REED DuNROoyY. 


a 


When Willie Went Walnutting. 


Wisconsin’s wild winds were whistling when 
Willie Wade went walnutting. Warmly wrapped 
was Willie, with woollen wrapper, wadded waist- 
coat with warm wristlets. 

Winnie Wade wondered why Willie wouldn’t 
wait warmer weather, when Winnie would wal- 
nut with Willie. 

Willie wandered where Walter West was 
wheeling wood, with wonderful wheelbarrow, 
wishing Walter would walnut. 











A, Jedtime 


For little brother Ted, 


It’s time to go to bed. 


When fields are bleak and gray, 
Tells little crickets, one and all, 
To go to bed till May. 


Without wasting words, Walter whistled, | 


COMPANION. 


“And the next day we cleaned up the tallow,” | 
said grandma, smiling again as she picked up a 
silken scarf that had caught some drops of 
tallow, and went to work at it. 

FANNIE L. BRENT. 


ee 


Which General? 


Sometimes mamma calls me “general,” 
I wish I knew which one? 

But I always try to tell the truth, | 
So I hope it’s Washington. 


He laughs loud as he can, 
And says if she calls me general 
She must mean Sheridan. 


Because whenever she wants me, 
And I am out at play, 
' I nearly always seem to be 
*Bout “twenty miles away.” 
KATE W. HAMILTON. 


* 
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ARCHIE, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away ona little visit. “‘And were you careful 
about going near the lamps?” asked his mamma. 
‘Dey don’t hab lamps,” replied the little fellow, 
“dey just light de end of de towel-rack.”’ 












clock is monitor 


hands both point straight down 





slim thermometer, 





“Whew! walnuts will wait; while wood won’t.” 

Where walnut-woods were, woodmen were 
working with wabbly-wheeled wagon, with worn, 
weary, wretched work-horse, which was wasted 
with weakness, which was well worn-out with 
work. : 

Woodman Wheeler waggishly wrenched Wil- 
lie’s water-pail, whereupon water wet Willie’s 
winkers; Willie wept woefully. 

Woodman was worried. ‘“‘Why weep, Willie? 
Weak women weep with wee woes. Whistle, 
Willie!” 

When winkers were wiped Woodman Wheeler 
went with Willie where walnuts were. Willie’s 
wooden water-pail was well-filled, while wee 
wrens warbled, wood-pigeons whizzed. 

Willie warily watched while Woodman waged 
war with wasps—which wasn’t wise. Wasps 
were waxing warmer, whereupon Willie, with 
water-pail, went where Widow Walman, Win- 
nie’s washerwoman, was, who well-washed wool- 
lens with warm water, with washing-machine, 
wringing with wringer. 

Willie went within wash-room, where Widow 
Walman welcomed Willie with warm wheat 
waffles, with wholesome whortle-berries washed 
well with water. 

When well-warmed, Willie wandered where 
water was, willows waved, where, when weather 
was warmer, white waxen water-lilies were wit- | 
nessed. 

Willie waded where web-footed water-fowl 
was; water-fowl wouldn’t wait Willie’s wel- 
come. 


But when I tell my papa that, | 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 

AUTHORS WITH A RHYME FOR EACH. 
Every one likes the novels of —— 
And enjoys their intricacy of —. 

Much for slavery’s over 

Was done by a novel of Mrs. 








Common things from which the mind —— 
Vere idealized by the poet —— 


| The polished prose of American —- 
| Of the critics’ praise is well —. 


| Other poets there are far —— 
None more pure and good than New England —. 


The valuable histories of —— 
In every library should find —. 


Far away from the Dutch city, 
Lived and wrote in England the » poet —_—. 


For simple nature there’s little —— 
| In the polished verses of English —. 


Of German classics one 
strong — 

With his dramas and 
lyrics is famous —. 


At least one 
English — 

In the people’s heart 
will long hold ——. 


The exciting 
stories of 

Allow their readers no 
dullness or —. 


poem of 


Indian 





Other poets hold the at- 
tention —— 

Than he called 
poet's poet,’ —_— 


“the 


An epicure’s ple asure is 
eating 

A poetic soul’s 
ing — 





s is read- 


Strong and fine, though 
oft rugged and —— 

Is the verse of the Eng- 
lish poet, —. 


In the time of Shake- 
speare was heard and 


\ {i ; 


Another writer of dra- 
mas, —. 


A hearty laugh, which 


helps keep men —, 
Is often due to our hum- 
orist, —. 
Good to read in the 
chimney —— 


Are the bright and witty 
essays of 


Methods of science 
study were —— 

By the great, though un- 
finished work of —. 


Genial and gentle, with- 
out pride or —— 

Was the quaint’ and 
charming essayist, 














2. 
CHARADE. 


The one of 
softly slept 

In his earven cradle, 
Freuly —_ 

With filmy laces; close 
beside 

A rosy nurse a sleep- 
song sung 

And sa with her 
monotone 

Came —bur, bur, bur 
—the distant drone 

Of a two, where a dame with fingers deft 

Inwove the threads of warp and weft 


The one of Oaklands’ grandchild now, 
Showing her guests in the spacious hall 

The pictured faces that smile or frown 

From their dusky frames on the penesed wail, 
The curious ¢ radie displays with pride, 

And the ancient two that stands beside ; 

These, too, are totals, stained and worn, 

Old when her grandsire’s sire was born. 


Oaklands 


3. 
PUZZLE. 
What word of nine letters contains all the 
following proper names: Angel, Angela, Angie, 


Aurctie, Eli, Elia, Gail, Gale, Ira, Laura, Lurina; 


Neal, Neil, Raguel, Urania. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
The river rolled with majestic —, 
And the water —— sailed stately and slow 
Where the hungry —— longed in vain to go. 
He very politely —— his head, 
And, stroking his —— of tawny red, 


Cc ivilly asked for a piece of —. 


Don’t adopt all the stra 
That come to you, les 

It prove but a — 
From — toa —. 


* 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


This contents me. I do not want the earth. 
When this I have, its brightness and its cheer, 
Its peace and quiet, and its harmless mirth 

Are all I crave, and one fond heart so dear. 

The earth for which I do not care 

Is mine, if only part I spare 

Of all this brightness. Or if I should part 

With the same thing, I'll have the heart. 

I’ve but to choose, curtail it or behead, 

One leaves the earth, one leaves a heart instead. 





Winnie was window-watching, wondering | 
where Willie was, whereupon weary Willie, with | 
well-filled water-pail, was witnessed. 

Winnie warmly welcomed Willie. 

When woods whiten with winter, when win- | 
dows wear wonderful white-frost works, Winnie, | 
| with Willie, will welcome walnuts, will want 
warm walnut-cake. W. W. W. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Me, lit an; 
mental; main, let; 
2. Sea, C, see. 

3. I, pass, on—passion. 
4. Purr, fume—perfume. 
5. Mates, rate, east, met, teams, master, stream, 


ailment; aliment; tin meal; I 


name, lit; ten mail. 











Mr. BRYAN AND THE PEOPLE’S PARTY.— 
Mr. Bryan accepted the nomination of the 
People’s Party for President in a brief letter. 
He remarked that the nomination had been 
tendered him upon such honorable terms that it 
was possible for him to accept it without departing 
from the platform adopted by the national con- | 
vention at Chicago. He expressed appreciation | 
of the patriotism of the People’s Party, in being | 
willing to go outside its own ranks to support as 
its candidate one already nominated by the 
Democratic party and the Silver party. He urged 
the commanding importance of the currency issue 
and the duty of devising means by which the 
free-silver vote may be concentrated upon one 
electoral ticket in each state. 





Tue OCTOBER STATES.—Florida and Georgia 
are known as October states, because they are 
the only ones remaining which elect state officers 
in that month. In both states this month the 
Democratic ticket was elected by considerable 
majorities. The conditions, however, were not 
such as to afford a basis for a forecast of the 
vote in November. In Florida, there were 
Democratic, Republican and Populist tickets in 
the field; the contest being between the first two. 
Four years ago the Republicans made no nomi- 
nations, so that there is no basis of comparison. 
In Georgia, the contest was between the Demo- 
crats and Populists, and the Republicans had no 
ticket. In Florida a constitutional amendment 
was adopted, changing the date of the election to 
November hereafter. 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES.—The Treasury 
returns for the first three months of the current 
fiscal year show an excess of expenditures over 
receipts amounting to about twenty-five million 
dollars. This gap between income and outgo is 
caused both by a falling-off of receipts and an 
increase of appropriations. 


Our RaiLways.—The annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission covers the year 
ending June 30, 1895. At that time the total 
mileage of the railways of the United States was 
a little more than one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles; and the increase during the year was but 
a little over one per cent., the smallest since the 
organization of the commission. About seventy 
per cent. of the aggregate amount of railway stock 
paid no dividends during the year, and about 
seventeen per cent. of the funded debt paid no 
interest. These unusually discouraging figures 
reflect the depressed business conditions which 
prevailed during the year covered by the report. 
Passenger traffic fell off, but freight traffic 
increased. 

RETIREMENT OF LORD RosEBERY.—Lord 
Rosebery, who has been the leader of the Liberal 
party in England since the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone, has resigned that position. His reason 
is that he disagrees with other Liberal leaders, 
and especially with Mr. Gladstone, as to the 
proper course for England to take with reference 
to the Armenian question. He views the Arme- 
nian atrocities with as much abhorrence as Mr. 
Gladstone, but differs from him on the question 
of separate action by England. Lord Rosebery 
regards such action as out of the question, and 
certain to precipitate a war whose results would 
be more shocking than the massacres which 
occasioned it. 

THE Russian TRI-COLOR.—By an imperial 
decree the Tsar of Russia has directed that the 
colors of the national flag shall henceforth be 
white, blue and red, placed horizontally above 
one another, in the order named. It is rather a 
significant coincidence that this change, which 
gives the Russian flag a close resemblance to the 
French “tri-color,”—on which, however, the colors 
are placed perpendicularly,—was ordered just 
before the tsar’s visit to France. The Imperial 
House of Russia will retain for its special ensign 
the yellow flag with the black eagle, and the flag 
with the pale blue cross of St. Andrew is 
retained for the navy. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Reverend 
Edward White Benson, the official head of the 
Established Church of England, died suddenly 
on the eleventh of October while visiting Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden. The archbishop was 
attending service at Hawarden church, when he 
was seized with apoplexy and died a few minutes 
later. Doctor Benson was sixty-seven years old, 
and succeeded Doctor Tait in the archbishopric 
thirteen years ago, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone, who was then prime minister. 


Two En@euisn AutHors DEAD.—William 
Morris, the poet, and George du Maurier, the 
artist and novelist, died recently, each at the age 
of sixty-two.- Mr. Morris who, like Mr. Du 
Maurier, began his career as an artist, was best 
known by his long, romantic poem, ‘“The Earthly 
Paradise.”” Mr. Du Maurier won distinction as 
an illustrating artist, and ‘it was only in his later 








years that he entered literature. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


4e STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
. A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











. 25 dif.U.S. stamps 10c. Sh gt | foreign 10c. vice w’tdat 
. 50%. Listfree. “STUDY 958 Theodosia, St.Louis,Mo. 


UDY. A thorough and practi- 
cal Business Education 
S ‘UD’ keeping, Shorthand, ete., 

given, by MA} + 3 ony. Write 8 

Low rates. Catalogue free. Trial lesson _l0c rite to 
FFALO, N.Y. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 


600 SECOND-HAND B BICYCLES 


all makes. Must 
000 New HIGH- Sends 0098 
an 25 - “to Biz. Stock of bankrupt 
house. Send ai iptive lists. 
THE “H.R. MEAD CYCLE oo. o ‘t87 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
We will send to any ad- 
dress samples r. 38-ine n, 
all-wool COLO DRESS 


GOODS, a bz ani + en 

CHEVIOT MIXTURES, 25 cts 

. yard, and THE IDLE HOUR, 
a 26-page Illustrated Mag- 

azine of fashion, literature 

and information. 


BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Sounders and Keys and 
all Flectsiea) Su plies.” 
Sound Key Com- 
plete out t: rik ceil ot batter: 
(5x7), one lb. of blue vitriol, 
one crowfoot zine, one copper, 
one instruction book, ——_s 75. 
Send $1 withthe order; balanc 
sent C.O.D. subject-toinspection. Write for Catalogues. 
I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


S U | nae Pants $ 


ont Cap, 
Delivered Plt ny Express or Post- 
office in this country. splendid wool Cas- 
simeres ; Farmers’ Satin linings; Patent 
waistbands ; 4to15 yrs. Write for r Samples or 
send order. ‘Money refunded if you want it. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., ** “New Yor.’ 
\\,,/ New! Handsome, 
2 and Cheap 


— ~ Stone Cluster Pin in Colors, 


‘i>’ ENG 15 and 25 cents each; $1.00 and $1.50 
\\ “. perdozen. Send for rates. 


C. E. STREETER & CO., 


Mw. or Attleb , Mass. 
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the Cimes ts the question that con- 
Sronts busy people. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle 

solves the problem. There are no exam- 

tnations, but many helps for readers. 

Forty thousand graduates show that the 

, Plan is practicable. THE FRENCH-GREEK 

, year begins Oct. 1. Send for circulars to 

. JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 9, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 


Approved by Highest 
ledical Authorities 
Perfect Sanitary 

ile re par meron 
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Chafed Skin paupures ete. Removes Blotches 

Pimples, me akes t the skin smooth and he althy. \y 
Take no substitutes. Sold by 

greenies or mailed for 26 cents. E : 
TOL o mailed. (Name Had pooe. ) 

MT HARD ENNEN 10., Newark, N. J.* 
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Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Itaah, » 
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Flashskin is beg: Perpetual Aurora Borealis 
f the Household. 

It takes uentoh from shver and all metals, puts a 
lustre on leather, polishes furniture, makes glass 
doubly transparent and brightens the bicycle. Superior 
to compounds oe seen than chamois. Effective 
old or new. ae dry. i vour dry goods dealer does 
not have “Flashskin” write t 

FLASHSKIN, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


THE IDEAL pita *¢ WAIST LINING. 


Patented. WHAT IT DOES. 

t fits perfectly. It saves the 
buying of silesia, cambric, 
7 bones, casing and 

It saves the trou ile 
of ‘drafting cutting, boning, 
sewing and fitting. 
vents all chance of a misfi 
Made of first quality silesia in 
white, light and dark gray 
and double-faced black. If 
your dealer does not keep it, 
send 75 cts., stating bust- 
measure (and a lon, 
or short waist), and we wi it 
send one, charges prepaid. 
Money refunded if des red. 

Nrenlar FREE. 


IDEAL LINING CO., 16 South 3d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Do you want a highly profitable 
business—easy to startin and easy 
to manage—that can be conducted 
anywhere, at all times? 

You can make money in your 
own and neighboring towns with a 
McALLISTER MAGIC LAN- 
TERN OUTFIT, giving exhibi- 
tions for churches, _ societies, 
schools, picnics, fairs, etc. 

All questions concerning the cost and operation 
of lanterns, conduct of entertainments, ete., are 


fully and satisfactorily answered in a 250-page 
book that will be mailed free upon request. 


T.H. McAllister, $2 wasn ctree's Sc, ork. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair failing. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


— 2 ele e/a ann = we we Oh 

















Boys and Girls can get a Nickei-Plated 
Ww 7 oe also a Chain and Charm for selling 
) 144 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

Send at full address by return mail and 

we will forward the  aheine, post-paid anf 
a large Premium List. No money req 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 


aun @e=ay TRY IT FREE 


for 30 daysin your own home and 
| Save$l0 to $25. Nomoney in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $2: 









‘Ty and 27 er styles. All attachments 
) FR We pay freight. Buy from 
Save agents large profits. 

),000 in use. ay al 4 


De went rast einduih ASM BUYERS” UNIO, 


WALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 24 2 if Ag 
932-34 

























oll,8 yds. KAYSE 
ar ot St., 18 Arch St., Phitade HAN, 
THE Tothe Readers of Youth’s Companion : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in stamps, 
| GREArAMERICAN and we will mail you a & pound 
6 | sample best T imported, any kind 
you may order. 
| 5 pounds fine Format Teas on re- 
A & ceipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 
[Co MPANY ¥.c. The Great American Tea Co., 
)  Box289. 3land 33 Vesey St., NewYork. 
. 
The Morgan Broiler, $1.00. 
BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 
Saves all the Juices 
and applies them to bast- 
ing, at each turn making 
the meat palatable and 
tender. No odor,no smoke. 
Made of wrought _ steel, 
Won’t crack, warp nor break. For 25 cents we deliver 
to any part of the U.S. You examine and if eae, 
pay, argh) 75 cents, to express agent. Addre 
N MFG. CO., 1034 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, i. 
A... aa canmvassers can make money by selling _ Morgan 
Broilers. Write for special terms to Agents. 





ramsey a 
SWINE MEAL 
N “ Makes hens make money.’ 
® Used by the most successful Judges 


and Poultrymen in the United 
for 30 hens one 


Jos. Breck & ae, Boston, Mase., 
Everything for Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
and Mfrs. of Poultry Supplies, 
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REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be w ed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse und afterwards dis ard. 
10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name aud Size. 




















Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, ils effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belaied 
drugs. A healthy eoudition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Aets as « perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and ils effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians reconumend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its eject will give sutis/uction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sule by all Druggists. 











GOLD 


The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., makes a most liberal offer of $200.00 to any one sell- 
ing 200 copies of their books, “Child’s Story of Jesus” or 
“Gathered Jewels,” by Spurgeon. The greatest selling 
books out. A $100.00 Bicycle given for selling 90 copies in 
2 months. A $270.00 Estey Organ given for selling 115 
copiesin 3 months. A splendid opportunity fora church 
to secure an Organ! “Av@old Watch is given in addition 
to commission for selling 60 copies in 30 days. Last fall 
over 100,000 copies of their books were sold. They paid 
agents over $80,000 in commission. 407 agents secured 
premiums in addition to commission. 388 made over 
$875.00, 115 made over $200.00. Complete outfit for both 
books 50 cents. Freight paid, credit given. Other books 
and Bibles for falland Xmas Holidays. Inducements not 
equalled by any publisher. They give Bank references 
as to their responsibility. Write them immediately. 


RISING SUM 








“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED axoPOLISHED} APPLIED«xsPOLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”’ 
MorseBros.Props. Canton, Mass.USA. 


Beeman’ s— THE oriGinaL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
anaa “Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

42 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 





























We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER. You can help 
us as did the young lady in the picture. 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 25 Ibs. for an Auto- 

harp of wonderful sweetness of tone, or sell 10 

Ibs. for a Harmonette upon which a child will 
produce beautiful music ; 175 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle; 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High- 
Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. 
for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 
Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. . .... 

the express or freight if cash is sent 


e pa 
with order. Write _ full address on postal 
for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 





Next in quality fo GaBLANDs 
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NATURE SCIENCE | 





A Derp PoLAR SEA.—Doctor Nansen, who 


| 


returned last summer baffled in his attempt to | 
reach the North Pole, although he got nearer to | 


it than any one else has ever been, 


reports a| 


fact which upsets some old ideas about the | 


Polar Sea. He found that the sea north of 


Siberia is shallow in its southern portion, averag- | 
ing only 90 fathoms deep, but that above latitude 


79° it suddenly becomes profound, the bottom 
falling to a depth of from 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms. 


If this applies to the entire polar basin, then the | 5 
Pole does not lie in shallow water, as | 
many have supposed, but is situated in the midst | 


North 


of a deep sea—a fact which has a bearing upon 
the problem of how best to reach the Pole. 

FLOATING METALS.—If a small rod of iron 
—a straight piece of wire, for instance—be 
greased, it can be made to float on water. The 
grease apparently prevents the breaking of the 
surface of the water, and the iron lies cradled in 
a slight depression, or trough. Recently Dr. A. 
M. Mayer, experimenting with rods and rings of 
iron, tin, copper, brass, platinum, aluminum, 
German silver, ete., found that all metals, even 
the densest, will float on water when their sur- 
faces are chemically clean. A_ perfectly clean 
piece of copper or platinum wire, for instance, 
forms a trough for itself on the surface of water 
just as if it were greased. ‘The same is true of 
a small rod of glass. Doctor Mayer believes the 
floating is due to a film of air condensed on the 
surface of the glass or metal, because if the rod 
be heated to redness, and as soon as it cools be 
placed on water, it will sink ; but if it be exposed 
to the air for a short time it will float. 

MicrosBes LEAP NIAGARA. — Professor | 
Frankland told some very interesting things 
about microbes in water during a recent lecture 
at the Royal Institution. He said that these 
little organisms sent into the Niagara River from 
the sewers of Buffalo take the tremendous leap 
over the great falls, and pass through the fearful 
turmoil of the rapids and whirlpools beneath 
with little or no harm. But after they have 
reached the placid waters of Lake Ontario they 
rapidly perish, and almost entirely disappear. 
This and many other similar facts were adduced 
to show that quiet subsidence in undisturbed 
water is far more fatal to bacterial life than the 
most violent agitation in contact with atmospheric 
air. Hence. Professor Frankland argues that 
the storage of water in reservoirs is an excellent 
method of freeing it from microbes. 

How GoLp PENETRATES LEAD. — Very 
wonderful are the experiments of Professor 
Roberts-Austen on the “‘diffusion of solid metals.” 
The professor has proved, for instance, that gold, 
without being melted, will diffuse its atoms 
through a mass of solid lead. Of course the 
amount of the diffusion is slight, but it is easily 
measurable. In some of the experiments cylin- 
ders of lead about two and three-quarters inches 
in length, with gold placed at the bottom, were 
kept at a high temperature—but not high enough 
to melt either of the metals—for various periods 
of time. In three days enough gold had passed 
upward through the solid lead to be detected at 
the top of the cylinders! Gold and lead kept 
pressed together for four days, without being 
heated above ordinary temperatures, were strongly 
united. Solid gold also diffuses in solid silver 
and solid copper. These facts are regarded as 
furnishing confirmation of the view long held 
by Professor Graham that “‘the three conditions 
of matter, solid, liquid and gaseous, probably 
always exist in every liquid or solid substance, 
but that one predominates over the others.” 


DRINKING RAIN-DRops. — The interesting 
doings and peculiarities of a young king-bird, 
kept a captive, are described by Mr. H. C. 
Bumpus in Science. The king-bird lives on 
insects, which it generally captures on the wing, 
and the young bird that Mr. Bumpus experi- 
mented with caught falling drops of water by 
striking at them with its beak, but could not be 
induced to drink from a dish after the manner of 
a chicken. This leads Mr. Bumpus to suggest | 
that king-birds may be in the habit of quenching | 
their thirst by seizing falling drops of rain. 


291 Broadway. BALTIMORE, 


» 195 Superior St. NEW YORK, 115 & 117 Nassau St. 1847 Broadway. 


A Wise Brrp.—The same little captive de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph gave an 
amusing proof of the excellence of its memory 
and the quickness of its observation. The first 
time it saw a large brown ant it seized the insect 
and mulled it in its mouth, but finding the taste 
disagreeable, instantly rejected the morsel. ‘“The 
next day the bird was taken to the same tree, | 
and on perceiving a second ant of the same | 





species, eyed it closely and deliberately, and then | ’ 


shook its head and vigorously wiped its beak | 
with unmistakable signs of recollection.” 

THe LARGEST BEAR.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
of Washington has recently published a scientific 


account of the bears of North America, in which | ¢ 


he states that the largest bears of any species 
now living are the ‘“‘Kadiak bears,” 
habit northwestern Alaska. They differ from 
all other American species. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
| edge the purest and best. [Adp. 


INV ENTORS @husep wrnour 
ent 4 cts. for Letter Seales weighing up to 7 oz. 
B. UPHAM, Patent RA Tremont Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


BR LOGUE conta! AS S BAN Music, 


pictures of Horns, Drams and Uniforms. How ‘to 
nar a Band, Drum Major's Taeties, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed f ree to you, We manufacture 
he “w ASHBU RN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
* Eve ruthing known in Music.” 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO, 


















} Normandie Lace Commi 


| 57 in. wide, 3X yds. long. Suited to the most re- 

fined taste or most per pair. 

elegant home. An “ . 

unparalleled offer. Delivery prepaid. § 
aa Money promptly refunded if not satisfactory. 


| MORMANDIE LACE eens stigeay 192 W. Broadway, N.Y.City. 
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Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, etc., have 
a world-wide reputation 
for long wear. Leaflet, 
showing new patterns, 
mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this publi- 
cation. 
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| Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 


«« Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Sold by leading dealers. 


On large articles 
our trade-mark is: 





Fruit Fork. 
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Pills. — | 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders 
such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, | 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and || 
Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on the || 
Skin, etc. | 

| 

The first Dose will give | 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 1 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


They quickly restore females to com- 
plete health, because they promptly || 
remove obstructions or irregularities of 
the system. Fora 


Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic and are positively 


| 
Without a Rival | | 
| 


























25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
B.F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Book Free upon application. 

















19 E. Baltimore St. DENVER, 413 16th St. PITTSBURG, ~— 


Regal 


English Toe. 


Full. . 
Calf-Lined. 








Double Sole, 
“Flint Stone 
eases” 
stay on heel. 


$3.50 


A Pair. 


Arcrge to 
y address in 
US. for a. 75. 





L.C. Bliss & Co. 
109 Summer 8t., 
Boston. 


Mail Order 
Department. 
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ROCKTON, 119No. Main St. WASHINGTON, 1305 F St., N. 
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4 Fine texture,exquisite high art patterns. Bach § | 





COMPANION. 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | 
collapse them. 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, piiisdcipnia, Pa. 




















The Pioneer of 
Industrial 
Insurance. 


Che Prudential 


Introduced on the American 
continent the system of life in- 
surance by which all members 
of the family—men, women, 
children—may be protected. 
In twenty years (1876-1896), 
the Prudential has made its 
way forward in public favor 
and stands at the head. 











Assets, - $15,780,000 
Income, = 12,500,000 
Surplus, - 3,300,000 


Life Insurance granted at 
all ages, one to seventy, in 
amounts from $15 to $50,000. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA, fiSconekewan sh, § 
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TAY. 


AND YALIDS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE-INFIRM AND 
—AGED PERSONS — 


> UNRIVALLED-+ 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


Chit JIL ID IRIE IN 


~—SHIPPING DEPOT ~ 


DRUGGISTS *$ Jonn CARLES Sons-New YORK 
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The 
Standard 
for 
Forty 


Years! 


99 Syringes, Atomizers, 

Nipples, etc., are fa- 
mous for Quality and Durability. They are as 
near perfection as experienced workmen using 
only the best quality materials can produce. 


SOLD BY 
Druggists and Dealers. 


Should you be unable to buy 


“Davidson 


“Davidson” Rub- 
ber Goods of your dealer, don’t be induced to 
buy cheap imitations, but write to us. 


Davidson Rubber Co., 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


illustrated Catalogue Free. 
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—the modern ready-to-use 


STO bala POLISH 


makes your 
stove bright 
with little 
4 work. No 
4 dirt, dust or 
odor. Atall 
dealers’. 














The ribs inside prevent | 


The rim is such that they cannot be pulled | 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
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(Style 2%, as 


The Autoh ALP © avove, $7.50.) 


Represents in its various styles greater musical 
possibilities than any other musical instrument 
of same cost. 

Easy to Play Easy to Buy, 
the most acceptable present of the day. 

All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will 
send it prepaid on receipt of price. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. ‘rite for our beautifully 
illustrated story, “How the Autoharp Captured the 
Family,” also C atalogue sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, Dolge Bidg., N. Y. 


Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 
(AP PSPS SRES SSAA S SSSR SSS SS SS So 
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Vigor and Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 


tive. 

Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and_those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &e. 


At Druggists in 2-oz., 4,4 and RY Ib. Tins. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabrikenvorm. Friedr Bayes ra& vi 0.,E iber feld. 
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ms SAFE ON 
HADTFORD 
~ SINGLE TUBE 





They are the original SINGLE 
TUBES and are both fast and 
famous. Do not buy imitations. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. 
Minneapolis 


WOOD G IRR, 


BROWNS 


French 
DRESSING: 


ForLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oflice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on — paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. . 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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POULTICES. 


The chief object of a poultice is to supply and 
retain heat and moisture for the relief of pain and 
internal congestion. Other but less frequent uses 
are for cleaning the surface of foul ulcers and 
hastening the removal of dead tissue. 

Poultices are best made of ground flaxseed, but 
in case this is not to be had, bread, corn-meal or 
hominy may be substituted. 

In making a bread-poultice, the crust of the loaf 
should not be used, and it should be remembered 
that such a poultice quickly becomes sour. When 
corn-meal or hominy is used, salt should be added 
to each application, to prevent irritation of the 
skin. 

The greatest benefit of a poultice comes from its 
heat; therefore care should be taken to apply it 
very hot. 

The flaxseed-meal should be mixed with boiling 
water in a receptacle placed over the fire, and the 
mixture should be constantly stirred until it is of 
about the consistency of oatmeal porridge. The 
batter should then be evenly spread, about half an 
inch in thickness, on a warm cloth folded in two 
or three layers. 

Over the surface of the flaxseed a piece of 
cheese-cloth, white tarlatan, or a fine cambric 
handkerchief should be laid; or, these failing, the 
surface may be covered with a small quantity of 
vaseline or sweet oil. This procedure in no way 
interferes with the action of the poultice; its 
object is simply to prevent the flaxseed from 
adhering to the skin. 

The poultice, after being applied to the body, 
should be covered with either oiled silk, flannel or 
cotton wadding, so that the heat may be retained. 
As soon as the poultice cools, it should be removed 
and a fresh one applied. 

In order to render a poultice more effective in 
diminishing or relieving deep-seated pain, as in 
the chest and abdomen, mustard may be added to 
the flaxseed. Such a poultice is far better, for 
ordinary purposes, than a mustard-plaster. It is 
rarely followed by any unpleasant irritation of the 
skin. 

The mustard should not be added in the form of 
the powder, but should be carefully mixed with a 
small amount of warm water, and then thoroughly 
stirred into the flaxseed just before it 1s spread 
upon the cloth. The amount of mustard should 
be varied according to the severity of the pain and 
the age of the person. 

The application of mustard in this form is 
particularly well suited to children and old people, 
whose skin is easily irritated. 


———_@——_ 


GARDENING IN A MINE. 


Seventeen acres of garden, three hundred feet 
below the surface of the earth, was the unusual 
sight on which the writer looked a few days ago, 
and he at once decided to tell the readers of 
the Companion something about this strange, 
subterranean garden. 

The whole place was shrouded in the most 
intense darkness, except the small circle of light 
produced from my flickering torch, as I stood in 
an abandoned gallery of one of the great gypsum- 
mines near Grand Rapids, Michigan, which Mr. A. 
H. Apted, assistant superintendent of the Eagle 
Mines, has transformed into a profitable mushroom 
garden. 

It is well known that mushrooms grow most 
freely in the dark. Consequently arches and 
tunnels for their culture are constructed in many 
parts of the world. This fact suggested to Mr. 
Apted, a few years ago, the idea of attempting to 
cultivate mushrooms for the market in the aban- 
doned galleries of the old mines. 

His first attempts were discouraging, but after 
several years’ work, and the expenditure of much 
money, he has brought his odd garden to a paying 
condition. He is able to place several hundred 
pounds of plants on the market each week, and 
readily secures forty cents a pound for the whole 
crop. 


There are seventeen acres of area in the | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


_ ' cultivate nearly the whole space. The soil for his 


beds is prepared in the open air, and is drawn in 
wagons to the place where it is used. Attempts 
have been made to raise mushrooms in coal- and 
iron-mines, but without success. A small garden 
similar to Mr. Apted’s is cultivated in an old 
| Sypsum-mine at Akron, New York, and these 
| two are probably the only places in the world 
where abandoned mines are successfully utilized 
for the purpose. 


SUDDEN CONFLAGRATION. 


On their long voyage of exploration down one of 
the great Colorado cafions, Colonel Powell and his 
companions arrived late one afternoon at the 
mouth of a little creek, in an alcove filled with 
luxuriant vegetation. Here they made camp, 
with a group of cedars on one side and a dense 
mass of box-elders and dead willows on the other. 
Colonel Powell had gone off to explore the alcove, 
and then came a catastrophe, which he thus 
portrays in his journal: 


While I was away a whirlwind came and 
scattered the fire among the dead willows and the 
cedar spray, and soon there was a conflagration. 
The men rushed for the boats, leaving all they 
could not seize at the moment, and even then they 
had their clothing burned and hair singed, and 
Bradley had his ears scorched. 

The cook filled his arms with the mess-kit, and 
jumping into a boat, stumbled and fell, and away 
went our cooking utensils into the river. Our 

lates were gone, our spoons were gone, our 

nives and forks were gone. ‘Water catch ’em; 
h-e-a-p catch ’em.” 

Once in the boats, the men were compelled to 
cut loose, as the flames, running out on the over- 
hanging willows, were scorching them. Loose on 
the stream, they must go down, for the water was 
too swift to make headway against it. Just below 
was a rapid filled with rocks. On they shoot, no 
channel explored, no signal to guide them! 

At this juncture I chanced to see them, but had 
not yet discovered the fire, and their strange 
movements filled me with astonishment. Down 
the rocks I clambered, and ran to the bank. By 
the time I arrived they had landed, and we went 
back to the late camp to see if anything left 
behind could be saved. 

Some of the a | and clothing was found, 
also a few tin cups, basins and a camp kettle. 
And this was all the mess-kit we now had; yet we 
did just as well as ever. 


HUMMING-BIRD’S UMBRELLA. 


A writer in the American Sportsman tells a 
remarkable story about a humming-bird: 


In front of a window where I worked last 
summer was a butternut-tree. A humming-bird 
built her nest on a limb that grew near the 
window, and we had an 0 portuas? to watch her 
closely. In fact, we could look right into the nest. 

One day, when there was a heavy shower coming 
up, we thought we would see if she covered her 

oung during the rain. Well, when the first drops 
ell, she came and took in her bill one of two or 
three large leaves growing close by, and laid this 
leaf over the nest so as completely to cover it; 
then she flew away. 

On examining the leaf, we found a hole in it, and 
in the side of the nest was a small Stick that the 
leaf was fastened to, or hooked upon. After the 
storm was over, the old bird came back and 
unhooked the leaf, and the nest was perfectly dry. 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WAS ABOUT. 


Among the stories told to the deserved discredit 
of such lawyers as have no scruples against 
distorting and concealing the truth in order to 
shield persons whom they know, or have every 
| reason to believe, to be guilty, the following is 
entitled to a good place: 


An attorney had occasion to defend a man who 
was justly accused of counterfeiting paper money, 
| and he manipulated the case with such skill that 
| he secured the acquittal of the prisoner. When 
| the lawyer and his client were alone together 
| again the counterfeiter overwhelmed the lawyer 
with thanks. : 

“And now —” said he, putting his hand in his 
pocket. 

“And now,” the lawyer took up the sentence, “I 
will have my fee—and I will take it in hard cur- 
rency, not in bills, if you please!” 


A FORMAL INQUIRY. 


Golden Days tells of a travelling man who put 
up for the night at the leading hotel in a small 
town, and before retiring, left very particular 
instructions to be called in time for an early train. 


Early in the morning the guest was disturbed by 
a lively tattoo upon the door. 

“Well?” he demanded, sleepily. 

“T’ve got an important message for you,” replied 
the bell-boy. 

The guest was up in an instant, opened the door 
and received from the boy a large envelope. He 
tore it open hastily, and inside found a & of 
paper on which was written in large letters, “Why 
don’t you get up?” He got up. 


BRAIN-WORK. 


The Washington Star has surprised two high- 
school girls talking about their graduation essays. 


“Have you written yours yet?” asked Maud. 

“Yes,” answered Ethel. 

“Wasn’t it a lot of work?” 

“Just dreadful! First, I had to hunt up words 

| that were big enough, and then I had to keep 

looking in the dictionary to see what they meant, 

ane pened) I began to think I never should get 
; finished!” 


TRYING TO CHEER HIM. 


Young women have grown very satirical in these 
days, if newspaper wits are to be trusted. 


“There is one_thing I have made up my mind 
to,” said Willy Wishington. 

‘“*Really?” answered Miss Cayenne. 

“Yes. Lshall never be a man of one idea.” 

“Oh, don’t say that. You are still too young to 
be discouraged.” — Washington Star. 





| AN examination paper from the cooking class | 


tells us that Frenchwomen, in cooking, use “their 
own clarified fat,” that a school kitehen should 
have “space enough to allow six or eight girls to 
cook at once,” and that a certain dish may be 


abandoned galleries, and Mr. Apted is able to | “eaten cold twite.”—Ezchange. 


| Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
| Coughs, Hoarseness or any Throat trouble, should try 
|“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
| times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. | 

| 








4 GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
| +* for Ball-Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. Used b 
U.S. Government. Large profits. Sample seut by mail, | 
85cents. Givesizeof window. Circulars free. ARCH 
WEATHER SrTrip Co., 1381 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW AR GUITARS AND | 


MANDOLINS | 


Are perfect instruments. Our own 
manufacture, absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musical instrument 
known, at manufacturers prices. 
128 page Catalogue, 
free. Ali our goods 
have this trade mark. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. | 

122 East 4th St. CINCINNATI | 


To all Unemployed Men 


and Women who are willing to use their 
influence with their pe friends and 
acquaintances in explaining and showing the | 
practical working of a very simple device | 
recently patented, we will give an opportunity 
to earn some money. 

Any intelligent man can earn from one 
to two dollars a day: an active man can | 
earn more —a “estler” can net $5 to $8. | 

Particulars, te prices, methods, advice 
and suggestions will be carefully given to the 
first one to apply (enclosing 2c. stamp) from 
each city, town and village in the United 
States. ress, 


PRATT FASTENER COMPANY, 
200 Market Street, CHICAGO, TLL. 
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Stylish Jackets, | 
3 20 


We wish to send— 
free—to every reader 
our new Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue of Suits 
and Cloaks, and more 
than fifty samples of 
the materials from 
which we make these 
garments, to select 
from. We make every 
garment especially to 
order, and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, 
finish and style. We 
pay express charges to 
any part of the world. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 
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IMPROVED 


Perfection Cake Tin 


enables you to remove the cake without 
breaking. Prevents leaking of batter, saves 
time and trouble. 3 round, or 2 square tins 
can be bought for 50c. If your dealer don’t 
keep them address the mapufacturers, 
Cc. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, I11. 
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+ * $ 
Raisin } 
5 
5 
and GRAPE ) 
§ 
. Seeder 3 
é § 
= € 
Takes out ¢ 
every seed ) 
without de- § 
stroying the , 
shape of the § 
Raisin. So ) 
simple that § 
a child can 2 
do it. a 
* e ( 
Saves Time, Labor, Patience. § 
Avoids Appendicitis. ; 
An ingenious machine — Always ready for ) 
use — Lasts a lifetime — Never gets out of 2 
order — Easily cleaned—Made in several 2 
sizes — No. 36, for ordiuary family use, seeds é 
a pound in five minutes. 2 
Price $1.00 at Hardware Stores. $ 
Send two 2-cent stamps for the “ENTER- 2 
PRISING HOUSEKEEPER ”’ — 200 recipes. § 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., $ 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
fakers of the Enterprise Meat Choppers. 








Stylish J and 

Capes, $3.50 up. 

Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Exclusive Styles in Dresses and Tailor-Made 
Suits, $7 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. Write to-day; you will get Catalogue and 
samples by return mail, 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 











Watches 200 
(O cooasescosses ©) 
‘© Were very popular last year, ©} 
© and are still in the swim. They ©) 
(©) are cased in gold filled, silver or ©)} 
‘© nickel silver cases, and the best ©) 
k= boy’s watch made. ©’ 
‘@ The golf watch with guard —} 
YS. makes a handsome outfit for any + 
S boy or man. D) 
LO) Send for Nickel Catalogue. ©) 
© The Waterbury Watch Co. ©} 
©) WATERBURY, CONN. © 
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Mocha and Java. 


Our White House Mocha and Java 
has already a National reputation and 
distribution, and the consumer has an 
absolute guarantee that every pound will 
prove sat ~ | and better than any 
other brand of Coffee on the market. 

Insist upon having this brand. 
There is no other ‘‘just as good.’’ 

You can buy it in one and two-pound cans on/y, 
in above style. Never Sold in Bulk. 
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DWINELL, WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Sample Package... 


Box, $3.00. 
Ten Cents in Stamps. 











If not obtainable of dealers, we send on receipt of price, 
1 Ib. Box, 60c.; 2 Ib. Box, $1.20; 3 Ib. Box, $1.80; 


5 Ib. 
Delivered free in United States. ‘ ; 





THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., | 20 High St., Boston, Mass 
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Careful Hostess. 


“Folks have queer ideas about other folks 
sometimes,’’ remarked Mrs. Bassett, in a tone of | 
mild disapproval, as she sat carefully pulling out 
the fingers of her best black silk gloves on her 
return from a day’s visit with her old schvol 
friend, Mrs. Patterson, whose husband had 
within a few months built a beautiful summer 
residence in Meadowbrook. 

“Did Fannie Patterson try to be up-handed | 
and high-flying with you just hecause she married 
a city feller that had a streak o° luck and got rich | 
on’t?” inquired Mr. Bassett quickly, a flush | 
rising to his thin, sharp-featured face as he spoke. | 

“Nothing of the kind, Josiah. Now don’t 
all worked up over what hasn’t happened,” said 
Mrs. Bassett, in a soothing tone. “If Fannie | 
Patterson undertook to be topping with me, I | 
should know just how to attend to her; but the | 
trouble is, she’s so scared for fear she’ll appear | 
to be a mite better off'n I am, and so make me | 
feel uncomfortable, that it strikes me kind of 
funny. 

“Now when we were riding up from the foot | 
0’ the hill that leads to their house, I was leaning 
back and being thankful we were in such a 
springy carriage, when Fannie said, ‘I’d give all 
the carriages I’ve got and ride in your old wagon, 
Lucindy, for the sake of having such a strong 
back as you have,’ she said. *T was real kind of 
her to speak that way, but somehow I'd kind of 
forgotten about our wagon till she recalled it to 
me. 

‘And then at dinner we had all kinds of strange | 
things to eat, and mighty good they tasted, 
seasoned up and flavored just right and all. I 
was enjoying every mouthful, when Fannie said, 
‘If I was as smart as you, Lucindy, and could 
cook my own dinners, I shouldn’t have to be 
depending on Swedish cooks,’ she said. ’T'was 
well-meaning of Fannie to speak like that, but it 
made our cooking-stove rise right up in my mind, 
and it stayed there the rest of that meal,” said 
Mrs. Bassett, plaintively. 

“And then there was her 
There’s a whole lot of foreign plants sitting 
round in pots, and such beautiful flowers and 
shrubs growing. They were such a handsome | 
sight, I was just drawing a long breath and | 
enjoying them, and I had some thoughts of asking 
her if she’d save me a little seed of a kind of 
striped poppy there was among them, when she 
said, ‘I often think of you, Lucindy, tending 
your garden and watering your plants and pulling | 
up the weeds, and think how, if I wasn’t given | 
to rheumatism, I might do the same, and have | 
just common, old-fashioned things like yours, 
and enjoy them.’ 

‘‘Now she meant that as kind as could be,” | 
said Mrs. Bassett, thoughtfully. ‘*’T'was queer 
how I began to think of my lame knee right off, 
and realize what a long dry spell we’d had, and 
how I ought to be at home watering my pansies 
that very minute! And there was a number of 
other things. I was admiring a beautiful dress 
she had on, as handsome a piece of cashmere as 
I ever set eyes on, when she spoke up in a hurry 
and said, ‘It isn’t clothes that make anybody 
happy, Lucindy. I presume you’re full as con- 
tented in your alpaca, if not more so, than I am 
in this expensive dress.’ 

“Tt was real curious,”’ concluded Mrs. Bassett, 
as she rose from her chair to put away her bonnet | 
and gloves. ‘There was Fannie all the time 
trying to keep me from being envious, and there 
I was with no idea of being envious, and she 
saying everything she could think of to keep me 
from thinking she had more than I did, and yet | 
—someway, I don’t believe, if she hadn’t been so | 
kind and careful about my feelings, I should | 
have come to realize the difference half as much 
as I did. Not that I’m a mite envious or begrudge | 
Fannie anything she’s got, but—well, folks do | 
have queer ideas about other folks sometimes, 
and that’s all there is to it, Josiah.” 


ELIZABETH L. 
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flower-garden. | 
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Street-Car Romance. 


A gray-haired man sitting in the corner of a 
crowded New York street-car took compassion 
upon a shabbily-dressed woman, who was stand- 
ing in front of him and holding a bright-faced 
boy by the hand. He gave her his seat and told 
the boy to stand beside him. A few minutes 
afterward he obtained a seat on the opposite side 
of the car and lifted the boy upon his lap. 

As he looked the boy well in the face his hand 
trembled. ‘Tell me your name, my little man,” 
he said in a whisper. 

The boy replied quietly and the man’s face 
changed color. Then he glanced across the car 
at the mother, who sat there preoccupied with 
her own thoughts, but revealing by a sad, care- 
worn face and her poverty-stricken appearance | 
the story of an unfortunate married life. 

Twenty years before the woman in front of | 
him had been a bright, happy girl with two 
lovers, of whom he was one. She had thrown 


|“was a sudden freak. 


| commotion indeed. 
| misunderstood the answer to his inquiry and hacl 


| return to the city in time to sail by the steamer. 
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married her. 

The discarded suitor, jealous and resentful, 
had left the village where they all had been 
living and had crossed the continent to California, 
subsequently going to Australia. A life of ex-| 


‘him aside and had accepted his rival, who had SHORT 
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posure and toil had transformed his appearance. | | for poe 17 Sk. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The poor, careworn woman opposite could | 
not recognize in him her old-time friend and | 
lover. Sheonly thought of him as a kind-hearted | 
stranger, who had given up his seat to her when 


boy. 

Meanwhile the stranger had won the heart of 
the boy. He had found out that the child’s 
father was living and that the mother was a 
workingwoman. The child prattled innocently 
| and dropped one hint after another which illum- 
| ined the situation. It was easy to fill out the| 
| details of the picture. It had been an unfortu- 
| nate ‘marriage. The woman who had discarded 
| him was wretchedly poor and unhappy. 

The returning traveller did not reveal his 
identity. The woman finally motioned to the 
conductor to stop the car, and took the boy by 
the hand with a curt nod of thanks to the 
stranger who had been holding and entertaining 
|him. After the mother had alighted from the 
car and had passed up the side street, the boy 
| remembered that the kind gentleman had given 
him a present. 

“See, mother,” he cried, “this big, bright 
penny which that nice man put in my pocket as 
we were leaving the car. What a pretty one 
it is!” 

It was a twenty-dollar gold-piece. The stran- 
ger had not been willing to humiliate the friend 
of his youth by recognizing her in her poverty 
and distress; but he had wished to help her in 
the least obtrusive way for the sake of old times. 
He had slipped the coin in the boy’s pocket and 
had whispered to him not to tell his mother about 
it until they were off the car. 

That is a story of real life with a mora] worth 
remembering. 
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A Belated Sleeper. 


An American, who was to sail from a German 
port for New York, completed his preparations 


| she was tired, and who was amusing her youngest | 





for the voyage and found that he had a day to | 


spare. He planned a final excursion and had a 


| delightful time in a remote north German town, 


which he had never before visited; and late in | 
the afternoon he took a train for the city, expect- | 
ing to change cars at nine o’clock and to arrive at 
his hotel before eleven. When the train reached | 
the junction he went into another ees 
car after asking directions from a railway guard. 
Being weary and drowsy from a day’s travel he 
fell asleep in the train. 

About midnight he was aroused by the guard 
and asked for his ticket; and then there was 
At the junction he had 


taken a seat in the wrong train; and for three 
hours, while he had been asleep, he had been 
travelling inland and away from the port from 
which he was to sail. As he was the only pas- 
senger in the first-class carriage he had not been 
disturbed. 

German officials are arbitrary. The traveller 
was compelled to pay first-class fare from the 
junction to the station at which he had been 
aroused. That was a minor annoyance in com- 
parison with the exasperation caused by the 
official disclosure that there was no other night 
train on the schedule and that he could not 


The first train in the morning would arrive two 
hours too late. 

The traveller lost his steamer and for two days 
he was fuming about the hotel and pouring out 
his woes into every capacious and friendly ear. 
Then his sorrow was turned into joy. The 
steamer which he was to have taken was the 
Elbe. It sank in the German Ocean on the first 
night out in consequence of a collision with 
another vessel. It was a terrible catastrophe 





from which the belated sleeper had escaped by 


returning to port too late to catch the steamer. 


The traveller had a story to tell of escape from 


| shipwreck and death, and his American friends 


received it with eager interest. He laid stress 
upon the whimsical chances to which he owed | 
his life. 

“*That last day’s excursion,” he would explain, 
A chance acquaintance 
suggested it at the hotel and I planned it hastily, 
after consulting the railway time-tables. Then I 
had taken cold the night before and my hearing 
was affected so that I did not catch the guard’s 
words correctly. Moreover, I had drunk a full 
bottle of beer at dinner and was sleepy when I 
changed trains. I could name half a dozen 
trivial, fantastic chances to which my deliverance 
was due. So evenly were the scales of life and 
death poised that a single hair was enough to 
turn them.”’ 

A judicious comment upon this story was 
made by a white-haired woman with an earnest 
face. ‘Don’t split hairs,”” she remarked, “over 
the trivial circumstances which served to defer | 
your departure and to save your life. Be pro-| 


| foundly grateful to a merciful ordering of Divine 


Providence. The orderly universe is not gov- 
erned by blind combinations of accident ae 





Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. | 





This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall. | 
The above price is ordered until further notice, 
10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 
directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 

General Agent for New England States. 
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Revere Beach Chips. 
THEY'RE DAINTY, 7 WHOLESOME. 
Order from your Grocer 
send us tive scent 'siamps Pree, 
BOYD BROTHERS, Lynn, Mass. 











Cream of Wheat 


It is not oy one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is lly re) ded 
FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION, 
The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
CUSHMAN BROS. CO., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS, 



















Sample and 200-pp. cook book, free if you mention paper. 
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PAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human _ $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye Oculists’ 
Orders our 
Glasses, 
Specialty. 
| Best Nickel, We make all 
$1.50. our own 
Lenses. 
14k. Gold, » Factory on 
$4.00. howniad. premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL Opens PROMPTLY ad Bea LED. 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder‘(as per our price 
list). We willship goods to you freight 





m or express paid, whichever is the 
® cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
sume tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order, "On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
wilt ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 


G.A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. 





All Druggists. 


CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
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O keep your 
Hens and 
Chickens healthy 
and strong, and 
make your Butiets 
lay early, mix with 
their food every 
day a small = 
tity of 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and keep at it 
there is nothing like it. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, 
mix with it daily Sheridan's Powder and so in- 
crease your profit this Fall and Winter while the 
price for eggs is very high. It prevents disease 
and is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. Six cans $s oo. Express paid. 

I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 

23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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The Most Natural Thing ¢ 


Glenwood Heater, and the home 
forsooth be supplied with the 


Child Knows All About It. 
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Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. 
is gauged by the “Glenwood Indicator” 


Glenwood 
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* The Most Natural Thing 3 


For a woman who uses a Glenwood Range is to wish for a 


. 
that the heater makes cozy must €p 
range. WHAT WONDER ? \ 

The oven that * 
tells so plain a story, a 
Aye, even the Children Praise the m 
. 
r 
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Hmerican flags. 
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pS seenen nt oe Mason & Co., 201 





Size 6 x 4 feet, price $2.50 
Postage 25 cents extra. 
Size 9 x 6 feet, price $4.25 
Postage 35 cents extra. 
Size 12x7% ft, price $6.00 

“ 15x9 feet, “ 8.00 
16x8 feet, “ 7.75 
20 x 10 feet, 12.00 
21x12 feet, “ 14.00 


The last five must go by 
express and charges paid by 
the receiver. 
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These flags are made of 
Wool Bunting, thoroughly 
sewed. Every flag has 45 
stars. The arrangement S 
the stars and the quality 
bunting is the same as adop 
ed by the government. 

Samples of material will 
be sent to all who desire. 


Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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LOWNEY’S CuHocoLaTE BoNBONS are obtainable of all leading Dealers 
and at the Lowney RetaiL Srore, 416 Washington Street, Boston. 


Address all Correspondence to THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CoO., 120 High Street, Boston. - 
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A ste Indispensable Requisite . . ; 









to any lady’s toilet table is a good, reliable 
powder, one that is soothing, healing, and 
antiseptic. 





is so considered by eminent physicians and 
lady connoisseurs. It is always cooling, removes redness and roughness, 
cures pimples and blackheads, and if faithfully applied gives a natural 
texture and color to the skin. 


Druggists and Toilet Dealers. 25c. and 50c. Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Conn. : 
UU 
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Delicious ts 


of —— — ‘nomad can 


inut | 
Captoca, = 


and the oftener you eat it the better 
you like it. 


Sixty 
Seconds 


Use it not only for desserts but also ‘‘ for * 


_ 


a change 








= 


” 





— 


in place of breakfast cereals. 


A pure, nourishing, 





~ wholesome food that 

a = oe * sina ‘It's just fun to make desserts with Minute Tapioca.” 

get WE'RE SERVING IT FREE AT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 

this | & World’s Food Fair. 

pack: | § Sample and Recipe Book Sent Free on request. 

| req 

_ > Y | WHITMAN GROCERY Co., _ aaeedite Mass. 
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Depend largely on your male and heating apparatus. OUR AIM has always 


heen to furnish the best article for the use intended. 


There are others —but 


M A RAN 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


Sa EATERS are the Best. 
ALWAYS RECEIVE HIGHEST AWARD. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32-38 UNIONSTREET, - 
AGENCIES: 86 LAKE ST, » CHICAGO; 








- BOSTON, MASS 


27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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> Does your Food Digest ? 










If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


Tri- Ferment Compound 






from ____.—__, 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °- 


WILL CURE YOU. 










It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always wszitform, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 


Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 






